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Great Plague of 1665-6 in Bristol 


Introduction 


In 1665-6 the ‘Great Plague of London’ devastated the capital, killing about 100,000 people, 
or a fifth of the population. This proved to be the last major outbreak of Bubonic Plague in 
Britain — a disease that had killed millions of people on the island since the first arrival of the 
‘Black Death’ in 1348. London was not the only place that was affected in 1665-6 and, based 
on past experience, there were well-founded fears that the disease would spread to other cities 
and towns. As Paul Slack has shown, Bristol had experienced six major epidemics between the 
1540s and 1640s, each of which had killed 10-20 per cent of the population.? Many of 
England’s Plague outbreaks had begun in the capital, so there was an understandable concern 
in 1665 that London’s horrors would soon be visited on Bristol. 

By the 1660s there were long-established strategies for containing Plague outbreaks. 
These included household quarantine (‘locking up’), the banning of public gatherings, and the 
quarantining of goods and people coming from places that had Plague.* Over the course of the 
seventeenth century there were further provisions, including better relief for the “poor infected’ 
(to support them while under household quarantine) and more stringent embargoes and 
quarantines on ships coming from foreign ports affected by the disease. From the start of the 
seventeenth century some communities also began to create segregated quarantine facilities, 
known as ‘pesthouses’. Typically located on the edges of the town, their primary purpose was 
to ensure that uninfected members of a household were not forced to live with a plague victim. 
Many pesthouses seem to have been no more than roughly built sheds, built in the expectation 
that they would only be needed for a few summer months, when plague cases typically peaked. 
It was not until May 1666 that the Crown’s ‘Rules and Orders’ for managing Plague mandated 
the use of pesthouses in preference to household quarantine. The revised rules stipulated that 
“if any house be infected, the sick person or persons be forthwith removed to the said pest- 
house, sheds or huts, for the preservation of the rest of the family’.* 

Bristol proved fortunate in 1665-6. Despite being one of the largest provincial cities, with 
regular commerce to London, Bristol escaped relatively unscathed. Just seventy-two people 
were reported to have died between mid-April and early September 1666.° In a city with an 
estimated population of 15,500, this amounted to a c.0.5 percent loss.© As one Quaker 





' A. Lloyd Moote and Dorothy C. Moote, The Great Plague: The Story of London's Most Deadly Year (Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 2006), pp. 10-11. 

2 Paul Slack, ‘The Local Incidence of Epidemic Disease: the Case of Bristol 1540-1650’ in Slack, Paul (ed.), The 
Plague Reconsidered: A new look at its origins and effects in 16th and 17th Century England (Local Population 
Studies Supplement, 1977). See also his later book: Paul Slack, The Impact of Plague in Tudor and Stuart England 
(Routledge, 1985). 

3 Paul Slack, ‘Responses to plague in early modern Europe: the implications of public health’, Social Research, 
55 (1988), pp. 433-453; Paul Slack, “The response to plague in early modern England: Public policies and their 
consequences’ in J. Walter & R. Schofield (eds.), Famine, Disease and the Social Order in Early Modern Society 
(Cambridge University Press, 1989), pp. 167-188. 

4 Rules and orders to be observed by all justices of peace, mayors, bayliffs, and other officers, for prevention o 

the spreading of the infection of the plague (London, 1666); For the earlier Plague orders, see: Paul Slack, ‘Books 
of Orders: the making of English Social Policy, 1577-1631’, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, vol. 
30, (1980) pp. 1-22. 

> ‘Memorial from the Excise Commissioners’ 9 March 1667, Calendar of Treasury Books, Vol. 1, 1660-1667, p. 
731. 

® Jonathan Barry, ‘The Hearth Tax and Bristol Population Estimates’ in Roger Leech, Jonathan Barry, Alison 
Brown, Catherine Ferguson and Elizabeth Parkinson (eds.), The Bristol Hearth Tax, 1662-1673 (Bristol Record 
Society publications, vol. 70, 2018), p. 314. If the figure of ‘72’ reported to the Treasury was based on official 
deaths, as recorded in Bristol’s Bills of Mortality, there was almost certainly some under-recording. In London, a 
combination of ignorance and fraud meant that while c. 69,000 deaths were recorded in the Bills of Mortality, the 
true number of Plague deaths, based on excess mortality, is believed to have been about 100,000: Moote and 
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inhabitant later put it, in 1666 Bristol was spared by God, who ‘shaked his Hand only over 
thee, taking away a few of thy Inhabitants’.’ Similar sentiments were voiced by a Baptist 
clergyman, who opined that, in 1666 ‘this Citty of Bristoll was visited with that Judgment of 
the Lord, the Plague, which struck Terror in the Magistrates’ but ‘the Lord dealt very mercifull 
and gracious with the Citty, that the Plague abated and stopt; being not soe great as feared and 
threatened.’® 

Bristol’s 1666 outbreak has been little studied. The Victorian journalist and local 
historian, John Latimer, gave a page to the epidemic and Bristol’s response to it.? Until recently 
the only discussion of it by a modern author was that of Paul Slack, who included a paragraph 
on the city’s response to the Great Plague of 1665-6 in a chapter in an edited volume.!° To this 
will soon be added a short chapter by Dr Andrew Wells, which draws, independently, on many 
of the sources reproduced below.!! 

The following transcriptions are based on work conducted by Alex Beard for a History 
BA dissertation undertaken at the University of Bristol.!? The transcriptions were subsequently 
checked, corrected and significantly augmented by Beard’s supervisor, Dr Evan Jones, with 
inputs from Professor Jonathan Barry (University of Exeter), Margaret Condon (University of 
Bristol), Frank Blair (University of Bristol), Professor Roger Leech (University of 
Southampton), Professor Richard Coates (University of the West of England) and Pete Insole 
(Principal Historic Environment Officer, Bristol City Council). The first four of these had also 
offered advice to Beard while he was working on his dissertation. '? 

Following the completion of Alex Beard’s degree, Jones suggested that it would be worth 
publishing the transcriptions of the key documents Beard had identified while working on his 
dissertation. This involved further research by Jones in Bristol Archives, checking documents 
that had not been available to Alex Beard in the Spring, when the archives had been closed 
because of the Covid-19 pandemic. This work included the transcription of some items that 
Slack had noted but not published. The additional research conducted by Jones and others 
resulted in the location of the Forlorn Hope Pest House. It also identified the contribution of 
the surgeon, John Dunbarr, and the physician, James Harding, to Plague relief. Dunbarr later 
received the Freedom of the City and a significant financial reward from the Council ‘for his 
late faithfull service at the Pesthouse in the time of Infection to the greate hazard of his life’ .'4 
Expenses at the pesthouse included provision for food, medicine and additional temporary 





Moote, Great Plague, Table 1, p. 10. If the level of under-recording in Bristol was similar, the real death toll in 
1666 would have been about a hundred — i.e. 0.65% of the city’s population. 

7 Charles Marshall, A tender visitation in the love of God unto all people everywhere particularly unto the 
inhabitants of Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, and Bristol, and to my neighbours in and about Tetherton, Calloways, 
and the adjacent towns and villages (1684), p. 18. 

8 Roger Hayden (ed.), The Records of a Church of Christ in Bristol, 1640-1687 (Bristol Record Society 
Publications, vol. 27, 1974), p. 121. We thank Andrew Wells for alerting us to this entry. 

° John Latimer, The Annals of Bristol in the Seventeenth Century (Bristol, 1900), pp. 333-34. 

10 Slack, ‘The response to plague in early modern England’, pp. 180-81. 

'! Andrew Wells, ‘Urban Governance, Economic Intervention, and the Plague in Bristol, England, 1665-66’ in 
Mohammad Gharipour and Caitlin DeClerq (eds.), Epidemic Urbanism: How Contagious Diseases have Shaped 
Global Cities (forthcoming, Intellect Books, Bristol, December 2021), pp. 24-32. Dr Jones and Dr Wells only 
found out about their respective work on this topic on 11 September 2021. This was shortly before Beard and 
Jones were ready to e-publish through the Bristol Record Society and after Wells had checked the final proofs of 
his chapter. Wells had a chance, however, to see and comment on the current work before it was e-published. In 
this process he spotted an omission and a dating error, for which we thank him. 

2 Alex Beard, ‘To what extent did bubonic plague enter Bristol in 1665/6 and how effective were the Council’s 
responses to it?’ (University of Bristol, unpublished BA History dissertation, April 2021). 

'3 We would also like to thank Susan Snelgrove and Professor Paul Slack for commenting on late drafts of the 
paper. 

'4 Section 4, Common Council Proceeding entries for 15 January 1667 and payments to Dunbarr and Harding in 
the Mayor’s Audit Books: 27 January 1667, 18 April, 5 June 1667 and 5 July 1667. 
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accommodation, including huts with sailcloth roofs.!> It appears to have been a proper 
quarantine hospital.'° The city’s reliance on the Forlorn Hope for dealing with the infected is 
reflected in the Council’s expenses. The Mayor’s Audit Books contain seven payments 
associated with ‘locking up’ houses in Bristol from October to December 1665.!’ Such 
payments ceased after the Forlorn Hope was leased and did not resume even during the peak 
of the outbreak, from April to September 1666. Transferring infected people from their homes 
to the pesthouse presumably obviated the need to lock houses up and place them under armed 
guard.'® Hospitals, however, do not come cheap. By June 1666, Bristol was spending £400 per 
month on Plague prevention, treatment and relief.!° This was close to the city’s ordinary 
monthly expenditure on all public services.”° Yet, since the city escaped a major outbreak, the 
citizens may have felt that their money was well spent. 

In addition to the transcriptions of manuscript sources, contemporary printed sources 
identified by Professor Barry have been reproduced below. These include a number of tracts 
and texts written by medical practitioners who participated in Bristol’s efforts to both limit the 
spread of Plague in 1665-6 and to treat the infected. Copies of these printed sources are 
reproduced in Section 1. The longest of the sources is by Dr William Sermon, a noted 
physician. In it, he details his remedies and treatments to both prevent people from catching 
Plague and to treat the disease. Sermon was employed as a plague doctor in Bristol in 1666, 
saying that he served in that capacity first at the Mermaid Tavern on Welsh Back and then at 
the house of Mr Richard Winstone in Gloucestershire.”! Sermon claimed that during his time 
in Bristol he ‘cured all of the Pest that took my Directions’.?* Given the exceptionally high 
mortality rate for Plague prior to the invention of antibiotics (60-80 percent), this claim seems 
deeply implausible. It becomes even more implausible once Sermon’s prophylactics and cures 
are examined. 

Three texts from Charles Marshall, a Quaker apothecary in Bristol, are also reproduced 
in section 1. These are useful both for what they reveal about plague medicines and for the 
providentialism of the author. Combined, the material provides a good illustration of the way 
that a deep belief that everything that happened was God’s will, did not mean that devout 
individuals might not improve their health outcomes by taking medicine. 

William Kemp’s account, written in London at the start of the Great Plague outbreak, is 
of interest for current purposes primarily for the way Kemp cited his personal experience of 
Plague in Bristol, during the outbreak of 1645. Lastly, Thomas Godwyn’s commentary on the 
time he spent in Bristol in 1665-6 is reproduced, even though Godwyn was not writing about 





'S See Mayor’s Audit Book entries (section 4) relating to provision to the pesthouses for apothecary wares (22 
July 1667), bread (9 Aug. 1667) and sails to ‘cover the hutts’ (30 Nov. 1667). These were all late payments from 
the Chamberlain’s budget, provided because the main account for the ‘poor infected’ was in arrears. As such these 
payments would have only captured a small portion of total expenditure on such matters. 

© The physician William Sermon was also employed by the city in 1666, but it is unclear whether he served at 
the Forlorn Hope Pesthouse: William Sermon, A Friend to the Sick (1673), pp. 218, 238 (section 1, below). 

7 Payments associated with ‘locking up’ in 1665: 24 October, 28 October, 30 October, 14 November, 20 
November, 21 November, 18 December (see section 4). 

8 See entry of 31 March 1666 that may relate to costs associated with conducting the infected to the pesthouse 
(section 4). Those designated to ‘watch and ward’ during the plague outbreaks were typically armed with 
halberds (Orders of the Mayor and Aldermen, 19 June 1665, section 4). 

? Common Council Proceedings, 19 June 1666, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/1/6, p. 136 (section 4). 

?° Total expenditure on all public services in the city in 1630 has been estimated at £4,458: D[orothy] M. Livock 
(ed.), City Chamberlains’ Accounts in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Bristol Record Society 
Publications, Vol. 24, 1965), p. xxviii. Drafts of Livock’s uncompleted book on Bristol’s finances, along with 
related working papers, are deposited at Bristol Record Office. A Fellow of St Anne’s College, University of 
Oxford, Livock died in 1968. 

21 William Sermon, A friend to the sick, p. 238; Section 1. 

2 He repeats the same claim at another point: p. 218. 
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the Plague specifically. Godwyn’s complaint provides a valuable glimpse into the life of a city 
troubled by Plague. It is thus useful, even if the veracity of the clergyman’s bitter allegations 
may be questioned. 

Section 2 covers the evidence that relates to formal records of plague burials in the city. 
This includes a surviving Bill of Mortality, a summary of the plague deaths recorded in the 
city’s parish registers and, lastly, details of private Quaker private burials in Bedminster based 
on the sect’s own records. 

Section 3 deals with the Forlorn Hope Pesthouse, focusing on the evidence for its 
location. The creation of what appears to have been a proper quarantine hospital in Bristol 
during the Great Plague was the most innovative aspect of the city’s response in 1665-6. There 
are also good epidemiological reasons for believing that it might have been a worthwhile 
innovation. Removing infected people from their homes to a remote location would have 
reduced the chance of the disease being transmitted to other members of their household. It 
would also have lowered the risk of the disease being passed on to the local rat population. 
That is significant because, although the significance of black rats for transmitting Plague was 
not understood until the early twentieth century, it is generally accepted today that major 
Plague outbreaks occurred when the disease infected the local rat population.”* Early removal 
of human Plague victims to an isolated hospital in a pastoral location may have been beneficial 
on multiple levels. Whether or not the treatments delivered any medical benefit, the very fact 
that free medical care was provided may have persuaded people to send a sick spouse or child 
away to the pesthouse. Identifying the physical location of the hospital was also considered 
important because the archaeological remains of the pesthouse, along with any associated 
burials, may yet survive. 

Section 4 is by far the longest section part of this paper. It contains annotated transcripts, 
combined in some cases with photographs, of documents that touch on Bristol’s official 
response to Plague in 1665-6. The entries come from four different types of record. These have 
been placed in chronological order, rather than being organised by document class. Such 
sequencing makes it easier to construct a narrative of these years and to see how decisions 
recorded on one date had repercussions later on. 

The documents reproduced below do not include all the records that relate to the Great 
Plague in Bristol. The potential range of sources has not been exhausted. Nevertheless, taken 
together, they provide a substantial amount of new information about the impact of the Plague 
outbreak of 1665-6 and the City Council’s response to it. The Bristol Record Society hopes 
that, in future, it may be possible to produce a full-sized volume of sources that can be used to 
investigate the impact of Plague on Bristol during the early modern period, as well as the city’s 
reaction to it. By producing the current transcriptions we hope to provide a set of source 
materials that can both aid current scholarship and stimulate future research in this field. 


Alex Beard and Evan Jones 


23 Slack, ‘The response to plague in early modern England’, pp.174-77. 
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Section 1: Published contemporary texts discussing Plague in Bristol in 1665-66 
1.1 


Thomas Godwyn, Phanatical tenderness, or, the charity of the non-conformists exemplified in 
the practices of many of them in bristol and others their favourers and accomplices in that city, 
in london and pembrokeshire against thomas godwyn, sometime vicar of st. philips and jacobs 
church in bristol,*4 and now rector of poulchrohan in pembrokeshire : Humbly offered to his 
most sacred majesty, to his royal highness james duke of york &c. and the lords of his majesties 
most honourable privy council London, Printed for, and are to be sold by Randall Taylor 
(London, 1684) 


This printed work contains the bitter complaints of Thomas Godwyn, who had been an 
Anglican vicar in Bristol during the 1660s. In the complaint, presented to the Privy Council 
twenty years later, Godwyn alleges persecution by non-conformist officials and civic leaders 
in Bristol for various offences attributed to him, including drunkenness and unruly behaviour. 
The following section discusses events in Bristol, as represented by Godwyn, during the 
mayoralty of John Willoughby: 29 September 1665 — 29 September 1666. The text includes 
footnotes added to explain or contextualised points made. 


p. 5 — ‘the next year Mr. Willoughby was Mayor in whose time certain Persons in and near the 
City died of the Plague. But one Mr. Walter Chester a Gentleman of my Parish” falling sick 
and dying of a Prurisie,*° because I had during the time of his sickness been diverse times at 
Prayer with him, and had administred to him the Holy Eucharist, the Mayor upon slight 
Information that he died of the Plague, shuts up my House and places Musqueteers at my street 
and back Doors. The Physitian who was daily and almost hourly with Mr. Chester in his 
sickness lived almost in the Heart of the City, the Apothecary dwelt by the Toulzey,”’ where 
the Magistrates and Merchants daily met, yet no notice was taken of them, whereas my House 
in the Suburbs must be shut up.”? And both to remove all pretence of the Mayor and other 
Magistrates not knowing who was the sick Mans Physitian or Apothecary, and manifest this 
an Act of Malice against me, the last is shewn by their fearless discourses and reception of the 
former. For Dr. William Sermon the Physitian?? and Mr. Martin the Apothecary*® in the 
presence of the Mayor and Aldermen at the Toulzey made Oath that Mr. Chester died not of 
any Contagious Disease but of the Plurisie;’ 

p. 6— ‘so did one Woman who attended him in his sickness, and two others who laid him out 
(as they term it) sware that there was not the least spot or token of the Plague upon the body. 





4 St Philip and St Jacob Church was an out-parish on the east side of the city on the London Road. 


5 The 1666 parish burial register for St Philip and Jacob records that: ‘Walter Chester was buried the 6 : of may’: 
Bristol Archives, P.St P and J/R/1/3. 

6 Pleurisy. 

27 The Tolzey on Corn Street. 

8 The Mayor’s Audit Book for 1665/6 include a reference to a house being ‘shut up’ in the parish of St Philip on 
15 November 1665. 

2° See William Sermon’s book, below, section 1.6. 

3° Possibly Jeremy Martin, son of William Martin apothecary, who was apprenticed in 1655 to his mother, Elianor 
Martin, for eight years following the death of his father. However, Jeremy Martin would only have recently 
finished his apprenticeship in 1666 and there is no evidence of him practicing in Bristol, or owning property there. 
So it is possible that ‘Mr’ may be a printer’s error, with Mrs. Elianor Martin being meant. She took on apprentices 
in her own right in 1669 and 1670 and continued to practice as an apothecary until her death in 1675. Information 
provided by Jonathan Barry. Ellinor Martin occupied 4 Broad Street, a large property with eight hearths, c. 20 
metres from the Tolzey: Leech, Hearth Tax, p. 151, 310. 
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But before this Oath taken, the Mayor and the rest discourst Dr. Sermon and Mr. Martin as 
unconcernedly as if beforehand satisfied there was no occasion for their Oath. Yet after their 
Oaths and a Permission that the Deceased Persons Body should be interred in the Chancel of 
his Parish Church, the Musqueteers were continued at my Doors two days, and when the Corps 
of my Friend and Parishioner was carried by my Door to be Buried I was denied by the Guard 
(which was strengthned with the Mayor and Sheriffs Sarjeants and Officers more at that time 
than before) to do my Office as Incumbent or perform the last Requisits of Friendship towards 
a Person I intirely loved. But then I furiously brake through them, and accompained my truly 
kind Neighbour to his last Repose. And here Malice took its old Course, and Mr. Thomas Dayes 
(since an Alderman of the City as I have been informed) was the Author of a report (which was 
spread abroad with the wonted celerity of a Party willing to fix scandal) that he died not of a 
Plurisie, but a violent Fever occasioned by high Drinking with me. Meeting him upon the 
arrival of the scandal at mine ears, I desired him to intimate to me the place and time when Mr. 
Chester and I had been together more than one quarter of an hour in a month before his 
sickness; He answered, That he had heard so much; but being prest to let me understand by 
whom this was told him, and what probable Inducements he had to report what tended so highly 
to the defaming of a Clergyman, I could obtain no answer, but after a Hum and Haw or two 
pretended, he was glad that it was not true, and that he would satisfie those to whom he had 
spoken it that he believed the report to be false. I thanked him for his first great civility in so 
freely murdering my Reputation, and the second in taking me to be so eminent a Coxcomb as 
to believe, That he would make it his business to give himself the lye, and then took my leave 
of him. 

Within three weeks after this one Crow my Parishioner his Wife covetously buying the 
Clothes of some who died of the Plague, fell sick and died of it likewise. I had not heard of 
either his death or sickness, but took a Boat with six Friends to go down to the Port of 
Kingroad?' to see the Saint Patrick Frigat, which was newly built, rigged and ready to sail. In 
my absence notice was given of this mans Funeral, but the Cause of his Death concealed. My 
Clerk desired Mr. Forcith Rector of the next Parish of St. Peters to bury this Person, which he 
readily did, neither he, nor any Neigbour accompanying the Corps to the Grave suspecting the 
Disease whereof he died to be what it afterward appeared. Two days after came Constables, 
Sarjeants and Watchmen armed with Musquets and Swords acquainting me from the Mayor 
that my House must be shut up in regard of the danger the City was in by suffering me or any 
of my Family to walk the Streets, seeing I had been so desperate as to Bury a man dying of the 
Plague. I knowing nothing of it, thought it had been the old story of Mr. Chester revived, but 
afterward diverse persons dying suddenly, who had been at that Burial, I understood the ground 
of my confinement. To remove the mistake I sent four of the persons who were with me on 
board the St. Patrick that day to testifie my not Burial of that Corps, they knowing me to be 
ten miles out of the City. But Mr. Mayor replied That I was a bold adventurous Person and 
made more Scruple of a Ceremony than running the City, and that if I had not buried Crow, 
yet if I were at liberty I would bury others, and therefore the Guards should be continued. So 
by this sort of preventive Justice my house was shut up a whole month. Yet all this while 
diverse Inhabitants of the City, present at Crows Burial, who did eat and drink in the House 
were not any way taken notice of.’ 


3! Kingroad: Bristol’s outer harbour in the Severn Estuary: the bay lying between Avonmouth and Portishead. 
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1.2 


W{illiam] Kemp, A brief treatise of the nature, causes, signes, preservation from, and cure of 
the pestilence collected by W. Kemp (London, 1665) 








p. 39— ‘And I remember that in the Loyal City of Bristol (the place where I was born) about 
twenty years ago, many Houses were shut up, and hundreds died every week, of the Plague, 
both before and during the Siege,** whilst it was kept for the Kings most Excellent Majesty, by 
that most renowned and valiant Commander his Highnesse Prince Rupert; but as soon as ever 
the Enemies enter'd in, as if the lesser Plague vanisht, and departed at the approach of a 
greater,** the Souldiers made no great difference of quartering in any Houses or coming into 
any company, and the Inhabitants..’ 

p. 40 — ‘return'd to their forsaken Dwellings at one Gate, whilst the Pestilence went out at the 
other, and hath not hitherto return'd again’** 


p. 64 — Kemp recommends amulets to protect against Plague ‘I need not tell you that you must 
not eat them, but sew them in a little silk bag, fastening it to a ribbon, and hanging it about your 
Neck, let it lie about the middle of your Breast. You are to avoid all violent exercise and over- 
heating of your self, for fear of growing fainty whilest you wear it. I have known some of these 
worn in the City of Bristol, in the time of the Plague, and the parties sometimes would have 
little pimples like the Itch, rise about the breadth of the Amulet in their Breast, which they did 
rub and scratch, but never had the Plague, and are alive till now.’ 





32 A reference to the Plague epidemic that hit Bristol during the summer of 1645. The city was besieged by 
Parliamentary forces from 23 August — 10 September, before being surrendered by Prince Rupert, who had 
captured the city in July 1643. 

33 Kemp is implying that Bubonic Plague was the ‘lesser Plague’ and that the forces of Parliament represented a 
‘greater’ plague. 

4 The treatise was published in 1665, after the Plague had commenced in London but before there had been any 
Plague deaths in Bristol. 
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1.3 


Charles Marshall, In obedience to the Lord God of heaven and earth. A bitter lamentation taken 
up over this island of England, &c. Because many of her inhabitants have rejected their own 
mercies, and have neglected and slighted the day of their tender visitation, in not answering 
the loving-kindnesses of the Lord, which in a manifold manner hath been extended unto them, 
&c. (London, 1673), 1 sheet. 


Charles Marshall was a member of Bristol’s substantial Quaker community. A pharmacist by 
profession, he wrote a number of religious tracts as well as at least one book relating to the 
treatment of disease (see below). Marshall’s 1684 tract, A Tender Visitation (below), includes 
a fuller discussion of how Bristol was spared from Plague in 1665-6. 


Discussing the pestilence: 


‘in one of thy principal cities was as her rod shown over them and only took away a few of its 
inhabitants’ 


‘the city of Bristol the people that God hath abundantly favoured’ 


The English Short Title Catalogue notes that the sheet has additional text inserted into the left 
side of the end of the first paragraph with blank margin around it: 


“The City of Bristol, the people that God hath abundantly favoured, and unto whom the 
boundless mercies of the Lord have been extended; but there hath not been a suitable return 
from many of the inhabitants, sin and iniquity therein abounding, for which the Lord God hath 
a swift controversy with the inhabitants thereof, and will plead with them, if they do not 
speedily return unto him by breaking off their sins by true repentance.’ *° 


35 British Library, English Short Title Catalogue entry. 
ry g g 
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1.4 


Charles Marshall, A plain and candid account of the natures, uses and quantities of some 
experienced medicines Published to the intent the afflicted withsickness [sic| may have the 
benefit of them. Truly prepared by Charles Marshall. [London 1681 








p. 1 — Spiritus Mundus 


IS an Astersive Medicine, powerfully cleansing the Stomach, and effectually opening 
Obstructions of the Liver and Spleen, and Miserick Veins, and prevalent against Plague, 
Surfeits, Feavers of all sorts 


p. 3— Spiritus Sedativus 


THis is a Balsomick Medicine, resisting Putrifaction, and strengthning the Stomach, and Nature 
in general; purifies the Blood, after taking the Spiritus Mundus; is helpful against those 
Distempers before-mentioned; and is very Efficacious in the Plague, Spotted-Feaver, Small- 
Pox and Measels, prevailing against the Malignancy of all such Distempers; effectual against 
Coughs, Consumptions and Weakness, &c. This Medicine is both a Restorative and a 
Preservative, taken after the use of the Spiritus Mundus. 


Its manner of Taking, and Quantities. 


If there be occasion of Sweating, as before an Ague, or one taking Cold or great Pain in their 
Limbs, or on any occasion where Sweating is needful (and relieving) give unto a Man or 
Woman forty Drops, or half a small Spoonful in a full Spoonful of hot Sack or Cordial- Water, 
or in want thereof, in hot strong-Beer sweetned, or Mace-Ale, and let the Patient lie still with 
their Hands on their Stomach, & patiently expect the coming forth of the Sweat; if the Patient 
be not relieved, & Sweat doth not come, as expected in one Hour, give the same quantity again, 
especially in the Plague, Spotted-Feaver or Small-Pox, or any Malignant Feaver, or great 
Oppressor on the Heart, &c. 


p.5— The Applications of the Medicines. 


And first, against the Plague, Agues, Feavers of all sorts, Small-Pox and Measels, Gripes, 
Plurisies, and such like Distempers that seize suddainly many times on People. 


When Persons are first taken, give of Spiritus Mundus, following of it close, as it is directed 
before, concerning the Spiritus Mundus in particular; 


p. 6—and then give the Spiritus Sedativus, &c. either to sweat, or every six Hours, as is before 
directed; minding, that if the Spiritus Mundus make sick in Stomach, or War there, and so cause 
Puking or Vomiting, stop not its motion, but take it again and again, until it pass clear. Now 
where Nature inclines to cast off the Offending Matter by Sweat, there the Medicines will 
mightily assist and work that way, and sometimes very much by Urine, opening and making 
way through the Vessels, warming and comforting, which the Patient will sensibly feel; if 
Fainty, then use the Cordial Spirit, as afore directed; use it much to smell to, taking up the 
Flavour in Faintings or Weakness, in any of those or such like Distempers, as in the Direction 
of Cordial Spirit before. 


Great Plague of 1665-6 in Bristol 


1.5 


Charles Marshall, A Tender Visitation IN THE Love of God UNTO All People every where, 
Particularly unto the Inhabitants of Wiltshire, Gloucestershire and Bristol. And to my 
Neighbours in and about Tetherton, Calloways, and the adjacent Towns and Villages (London, 
1684) 





POSTSCRIPT. A Memorial of the Tender Mercies of the Lord unto Bristol's 
Inhabitants, with an Invitation to, and Lamentation over them. 


p. 18 — ‘OH, Bristol, Bristol! a City savoured of the Lord, and tenderly dealt with by him! how 
good hath the Merciful Compassionate God been unto thy Inhabitants, and to the Countries 
round about thee! Its now many years since ye were exercised with the Sword and Pestilence 
since which, how many Favours hast thou received and enjoyed in an abundant manner, from 
the hand of a tender merciful God! Thou hast been in thy Buildings much enlarged, and thy 
Inhabitants much in creased; Corn, Wine and Oyl, with Riches, and abundance of the good 
Creatures, even all things necessary hath the Lord God Almighty given thy Inhabitants. And in 
the season he stretched out his hand over the Metropolitan of this Nation,*° and with the 
dreadful Stroke of the Pistilence took away Multitudes (even many Thousands) he shaked his 
Hand only over thee, taking away a few of thy Inhabitants, as a fatherly Threatning, and then 
giving thy Inhabitants, (and many places in this Land) an opportunity and season of wonderful 
Kindness and great Mercy’ 

p. 20: ‘and thus the Lord, in unexpressible loving Kindness, hath dealt with thee, O Bristol! 
sparing thy Inhabitants, and lengthening out the Day of his Love, stretching out his Hand and 
Arm all the day long, and crying to you, as he did by his Prophet to /srael, Why will ye dye, O 


3° A reference to the Great Plague of London, 1665-66. 
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1.6 





William Sermon, A friend to the sick, or, The honest Englishman's preservation shewing the 
causes, symptoms, and cures of the most occult and dangerous diseases which affect the body 
of man : with a particular discourse of the dropsie, scurvy, and yellow jaundice, and the most 
absolute way of cure : whereunto is added a true relation of some of the most remarkable cures 
affected by the author's most famous cathartique and diueretique pills wherewith was cured 
his late Grace GEORGE Duke of ALBEMARLE, &c. Set forth for the Publick Benefit, By 
William Sermon Doctor in Physick, One of His Majesties Physicians in Ordinary, London : 
Printed by W. Downing for Edward Thomas ..., 1673 


William Sermon was a noted late-seventeenth-century physician who was awarded a doctorate 
of medicine by the University of Cambridge in 1669, at the request of Charles II.*7 Sermon 
wrote a number of medical texts besides A friend to the sick.** The following paragraph 
discusses his activities in Bristol in 1666. 


p. 238 — ‘About April 1666 my Occasions called me to Bristol, and the Physicians there leaving 
the City, I was by the desire of John Willoughby Esquire, then Mayor of the City, shut up at 
the Mermaid-Tavern upon the Back, and after that, at Mr. Richard Winstone's house in the 
County of Gloucester near the City aforesaid, in which infected Houses I continued the space 
of three months, and cured all of the Pest that took my Directions.’ 


Below are Sermon’s advice on how to protect yourself from Plague and how to treat it, with 
further references to his successes in Bristol (p. 218). 


Chapter XXXII: Of the PLAGUE 
p. 215 — Outwardly to prevent this Disease, 


Take Venice-Treacle one ounce, Conserve of Cowslips two ounces; being mixed together, 
make Plaisters thereof, which apply to the Region of the Heart, repeating the same as need 
require. 

Let the Patient always be smelling to Tar, Oil of Galbanum, or Amber, Camphir: It profiteth 
much also to smell to Roses, Wormwood, Rue, &c. 


Or make use of the following Pomanders. 
Take Storax, Labdanum, Camphir, of each half an ounce, Cinamon, Cloves, Nutmegs, of 
each two drams, Wood of Aloes, Spikenard, Myrrh, Mastick, Frankincense, of each one scruple 


and a half, Musk and Amber, of each 


p. 216 — three or four grains; being made into fine Powder, with a sufficient quantity of distilled 
Water of Marjoram and Liquid Storax, make them up into Pomanders. 





37 T. A. B. Corley, ‘Sermon, William (bap. 1629, d. 1680), physician and inventor of medicines’ in Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography (OUP, 2004) 

38 William Sermon, An advertisement concerning the most famous, safe, cathartique and diurectique pills being 
an incomparable medicine in all chronical and dangerous diseases ... prepared and set forth only by william 
sermon (London, 1675) ; William Sermon, The ladies companion, or, the english midwife (London, 1671). 
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Or hang about the Neck the Amulets made as followeth, and believe me, for they are of 
excellent use. 


Take a Hasel-Nut, the Kernel being taken forth, and fill it with Quicksilver; after which, 
close up the hole with Wax, then cover it with Silk, and hang it about your Neck, that it may 
touch the Pit of the Stomach. 

Or take the Head of a Toad well dried, and covered with Silk, and hang it about your Neck 
as afore-directed. 

Or take Venice-Treacle one ounce, Toads dried and grosly beaten two ounces, Virginy 
Snake-Weed, and Contra Yerva, of each half an ounce; with a sufficient quantity of Gum- 
Dragon dissolved in Rose-V Vater, make Amulets thereof, mixing them with a little Cotton to 
keep them from breaking; and gild them with Gold, and wear them about your Necks. 

Those and such-like Medicines may with Gods blessing be sufficient to prevent the Pest. 


p. 217 — The Cure may be performed as followeth. 


If this Disease doth invade the Patient at Dinner or Supper, when the Stomach is full of 
meat, it will be necessary to make use of the following Vomit. 

Take the infusion of Crocus Metallorum half an ounce, Oxymel of Squills one ounce, Syrup 
of Clove-gilliflowers six drams, being mixed together, drink it off warm. 

The stronger sort may take of the foresaid infusion from half an ounce to six drams, &c. 

Or take from three grains to six or seven of the salt of Vitriol. 

Or from two grains to five of the red powder of Antimony. 

Or take the Emetique powder made as followeth. 

Take the distilled water of Rosemary one pint, wherein dissolve one ounce of Cream of 
Tartar, to which add the powder of Crocus Metallorum one ounce, and let it stand altogether 
for the space of one night, after which filter it through paper, and Evaporate the humidity, and 
keep the powder which remains in the bottom for use, for it is not only good to Vomit in the 
Pest, but in many other distempers. The Dose is from two grains to six, in white wine or Posset. 


p. 218 — And after the Patient have made empty his Stomach with either of the foresaid Vomits, 
administer to him the following Diaphoretique Potion. 

Take of the Electuary of Eggs one dram, the powder of a Toad truly prepared six grains, 
Treaclewater two drams, with four ounces of Carduus-water; make thereof a Potion, which let 
the Patient take, and sweat as his strength will permit; repeating the same as need shall require. 

If the Electuary of Eggs cannot be obtained, take instead thereof two drams of Venice 
Treacle, and mix therewith the powder above directed. 

Or take Dr. Starkies Pill, and Diaphoretique Antimony prepared from the Regules thereof, 
of each ten grains, Tincture of Saffron two drams; mix these together, which give to the Patient 
in any Convenient Vehicle. 

With these and such like Medicines, I cured many in the year 65. not only in the City 
of London, but in the City of Bristol in the year 66. not one person dying under my hands that 
would be perswaded to make use of those Medicines as soon as possible after they were 
infected, as many worthy persons of that City can testifie, they not being ignorant of the good 
success I had in 


p. 219 —the Cure of most other diseases during my abode with them. 


The Patient in the time of sweating, or at any other time in this sickness (to comfort his 
spirits) may make use of the Cordial Julip made as followeth. 
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Take the distilled water of Marigolds and Cowslips of each three ounces, the water called 
Aqua Cordialis frigida Saxoniae, Tincture of Saffron and Treacle water, of each one ounce, 
Syrup of Clove-gilli-flowers two ounces, Oyle of Vitriol 20 or 30. drops, being mixed well 
together, take one or two spoonfuls at any time when more then ordinary ill or faint. 

And take sometimes the quantity of a Nutmeg of the following Electuary. 

Take Conserve of Violets Cowslips, Marygolds, Bugloss, and Roses, of each one ounce and 
a half, Bole Armonick well prepared two drams, red Coral two scruples, with a sufficient 
quantity of the Syrup of the juice of sharp Citrons, make them up into an Electuary according 
to Art. 


If the Patient be Extream Thirsty, 


Take the distilled water of Wood-sorrel, Syrup of Violets, and Syrup of the Juice of Citrons, 
and the distilled water of Buglos of 


p. 220 — each two ounces, mix them together, and take a spoonful thereof now and then. 

Or take the Decoction made with Woodsorrel, Scabios, and flowers of Buglos, and sweeten 
it with Syrup of Citrons and Violets. 

Or take Barly-water, sweeten the same with the Syrup of Lemmons, and add thereto the 
Juice of Wood-sorrel, or unripe Grapes, and let the Patient take moderately thereof. 


The Manner how to break and heal the Carbuncle or Plague Botch. 


Take Pidgeons-dung, Elder-leaves, and Mustard-seed, of each one handful; beat them all 
very small, then add thereto Venice-Treacle one ounce, and two ounces of the Urine of a young 
Child, miring them all well together; after which spread it upon a Cloath, and apply it to the 
Botch. 

Or make a Linnen Cloth moist in the distilled water of Ale-hoof, and apply it to the Botch 
hot. 

Or take a Live Cock, and pull off the Feathers off his Brest, and apply him to the Botch, 
keeping him there till he die; afterward bury him, for he will have drawn the poyson to himself. 


p. 220 — Or take a large Toad, thrust him through with some sharp Stick, after which dry him 
in the Sun, and apply him to the part; for this will in a short time break the Sore. 

Or take the best Venice-Turpentine one ounce, the Yolks of two new-laid Eggs, mix them 
together, and apply it to the Botch, for it causeth any hard Tumor to open. 

Or take a green Frog, and tie him alive upon the Botch, till such time he dieth; by which 
means all the poyson will be drawn forth. 

Or take six or seven Figs, large Raisins one ounce, Sal Gem two drams, Honey ten drams; 
with a little Oil of Camomile make them into a Plaister, and apply it hot to the Botch. 

Or take the Plaister of Diachylon Simple two ounces, Gum Ammoniack and Galbanum, of 
each one ounce; mix them together, and apply it to the Part. 

Goose-Dung dissolved in Oil of Camomile, or Common Oil, and applied to a Plague-Sore, 
doth to admiration break the same. 


p. 222 — To heal the Sores, 
Take Juniper-berries, Wall-Pepper, and Sarasens Wound-wort; cut and bruise them very 


small, and add thereto one pint of Wine, and another of Water, and boil them to the 
consumption of the third part, and wash the Sore therewith twice or thrice a day; after which, 
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apply thereto Oaken Leaves every time fresh; and if the Oaken Leaves chance to be dry, make 
them moist in the aforesaid Water. 

Or boil the Inward Bark of Oak and Elm in water, with a little Salt, and wash your Sores 
therewith often, for it doth not only dry, but heal. 

Or you may apply thereto the Plaister of Red or White Lead, fresh twice a day. 
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Section 2. Plague Burial Records 


Since the Reformation all parishes in England had been required to keep a formal record of 
marriages, baptisms and burials conducted in the parish church. By the later sixteenth century 
Plague burials were meant to be identified as such in the parish burial registers. By the early 
seventeenth century, major cities, such as London and Bristol, used the registers to create Bills 
of Mortality during epidemics.*? These printed bills recorded the burials in each parish and at 
the pesthouses. In 1666, Bristol’s Bills of Mortality were provided by the local bookseller, 
Thomas Wall.”° In the printed bills, spaces were left blank to write the period the bill covered 
(they were normally completed weekly during an outbreak), the total number burials and the 
total number of plague burials. The information in the bills was acquired by a clerk who would 
have visited the parish churches each week to check the registers. Unfortunately, only one bill 
of mortality has survived from Bristol for 1665-6. This covers a single week, right at the end 
of the outbreak, in which no Plague burials were recorded. The requirement to record the total 
number of burials in the bill probably reflects an appreciation on the part of the authorities that 
not all deaths from Plague were likely to be recognised as such. In effect the recording of the 
total number of burials offered an opportunity for the authorities to track the course of the 
epidemic by examining the number of ‘excess deaths’. In addition, it seems that in Bristol in 
1666 the authorities sought to evaluate the course of the epidemic by examining whether the 
total number of burials from all causes was going up or down. This is indicated by a 
handwritten line added to the bill. That it was handwritten may indicate that this data was an 
innovation, that had not been planned when the bills were printed. 

The parish registers for Bristol record only six Plague burials in 1666 (2.2). The five 
quakers said to have died of Plague in Bedminster would not have been included in the official 
record of Plague burials in the city (2.3). That is because Bedminster lay outside of the city and 
county of Bristol. There is a striking discrepancy between the six recorded plague burials in 
Bristol itself and the seventy-two people said to have died of plague in an official report 
accepted by the Treasury in 1667.*! The official figure was most likely based on Bristol’s Bills 
of Mortality, derived from the records of burials in the parishes and the pest-houses. Some of 
the sixty-six deaths not recorded in the surviving parish registers probably occurred in the five 
parishes for which there is no data. These were Castle Precincts, St John the Baptist, St 
Leonard, St Mary le Port, St Peter and The Temple. The rest of the plague victims presumably 
died in the city’s pesthouse. These people would have been buried nearby rather than being 
taken back to their home parish to reduce the risk of infection. Indeed, the Crown’s official 
orders from 1666 were: 


That none dying of the Plague be buried in Churches, or Church-yards 
(unles they be large, and then to have a place assigned for that use 
(where other bodies are not usually buried) Boarded or paled in Ten 
foot high) but in some other convenient places, and that a good quantity 
of unslackt Lime be put into the Graves with such bodies, and that such 





3° While none of the Bristol bills of mortality from earlier epidemics appear to have survived, their use can be 
inferred as early as the Great Plague of 1603-4. William Adams of Bristol claimed that the number of deaths ‘from 
the 18th of July 1603 until February 1604, according to the church books and printed tickets, is 2,956, whereof of 
the plague 2,600’: F.F. Fox (ed.) Adams ’s Chronicle of Bristol (Bristol, Arrowsmith, 1910), p. 178. The ‘church 
books’ would be the parish registers and the ‘printed tickets’ the bills of mortality. 

49 Section 4, 23 August 1667. 

41 Calendar of Treasury Books, Vol. 1, 1660-1667, p. 731. 
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Graves be not after opened within the space of a year or more, lest they 
infect others.’4” 


The records of the pesthouse burials have not survived. 


Parish Map* 







PARISHES OF THE CITY OF BRISTOL C. 1668 
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—— Parish boundaries 
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® Article 13, Rules and Orders (London, 1666). 
43 Map taken from Leech et. al., Bristol Hearth Tax, inside cover. We would like to thank Roger Leech and 
Penny Copeland for supplying the map. 
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2.1: A surviving Bill of Mortality for Bristol 1666“ 







































































A List of All those that have been Buried in 
the Several Parishes of the City of Bristol, 
from the 3d of September to the 10° 
1666. 

Of all Diseases. Of the Plague. 
All-Saints --------------------- 00 | ------------------------- 00 
St. Augustins ----------------- OL | --n----------------2----- 00 
Christ-Church --------------- 02 | ------------------------- 00 
Castle Precinct -------------- 00 | ------------------------- 00 
St. Ewens --------------------- 00 | ------------------------- 00 
St. James --------------------- O3 | ------------------------- 00 
St. Johns ---------------------- 00 | ------------------------- 00 
St. Leonards ----------------- 02 |  ------------------------- 00 
St. Mary Port ---------------- 02 | ------------------------- 00 
St. Michaels ------------------ 00 | ------------------------- 00 
St. Mary Redcliffe ---------- 00 | ------------------------- 00 
St. Nicholas ------------------ 00 | ------------------------- 00 
St. Peters --------------------- 00 | ------------------------- 00 
St. Philips -------------------- 00 | ------------------------- 00 
St. Stephens ------------------ 00 | ------------------------- 00 
The Temple ------------------ 01 | ------------------------- 00 
St Thomas ------------------- O1 | ------------------------- 00 
St. Walburge --------------- 00 | ------------------------- 00 
At the Pest-Houses ---------- 00 |. ------------------------- 00 
The Sum of all the Burials this Week is --------------------- 14 
Whereof of the Plague ------------------------------------------ 00 
Decreased in the Burials ------------------------------------- 06 

247* 








44 The National Archive, SP29/185. This is the only known Bill of Mortality to survive for Bristol 1665-66. 
Information supplied by Jonathan Barry. As was typical with Bills of Mortality, most of the text was printed, with 
blanks being left for the clerk to fill in the date period covered for each Bill and the number of deaths. The 
handwritten elements are indicated by the use of Apple Chancery font. Several hundred blank bills must have 
been printed at the start of 1666. Copies are likely to have been pinned up at key points in the city, with additional 
copies sent to interested parties. This particular bill was found in Navy Board Papers among Bills of Mortality 
from other towns. The Royal Navy had good reason for wanting to track the spread of Plague since England was, 
at that time, engaged in the Second Anglo-Dutch War (1665-67). Plague outbreaks in major ports had the potential 


to severely disrupt war planning. 


45 Tt is unclear whether this hand-written number was in the original Bill, or whether it was added for reference 


purposes by a later archivist. 
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2.1: Plague Burials recorded in the Bristol Parish Registers“ 


The following section reviews the surviving parish burial registers for Bristol and its suburban 
communities. The registers survive in legible condition from thirteen out of the eighteen 
parishes. Since the Plague outbreak began in 1664 and did not finish till 1666, all three years 
were checked in the surviving registers, albeit the Plague outbreak in Bristol seems to have 
been confined to April-September 1666. It should be recalled that not all plague deaths would 
have been recorded as such in the registers. Thomas Godwyn’s later complaint mentions a 
family in his Bristol parish that sought to conceal the fact that a member of their household had 
died from Plague in 1666.*” This act seemingly occurred with the complicity of parochial 
officials. The motive for such concealments was that if an individual died of Plague in a 
household the house would be ‘shut up’ for six weeks. In addition, not all plague deaths would 
have been recognised as such by contemporaries. About five percent of deaths from Bubonic 
Plague were the result of septicaemia, which could develop within a day of infection. In such 
cases the patient would die before they exhibited any of the classic symptoms (e.g. buboes) 
that contemporaries recognised as ‘tokens’ of Plague. A combination of ignorance and fraud 
means that the surviving parish burial registers would have failed to record some Plague deaths 
in the city. 


All Saints, Bristol 

No recorded plague burials in 1664, 1665 or 1666. 
Castle Precincts 

The burial register for this period does not survive. 
Christ Church, Bristol 

No recorded plague burials in 1664, 1665 or 1666. 
St Augustine the Less, Bristol 

No recorded plague burials in 1664, 1665 or 1666. 
St Ewen, Bristol 

No recorded plague burials in 1664, 1665 or 1666. 
St James, Bristol 

2 April 1666 — Mr Shuters** Daughter & his servant Henry Buried of the Plague. 


The Forlorn Hope Pesthouse, acquired by the City Council in December 1665, was in St James’ 
parish. People were certainly treated there and since the mortality rate for Bubonic Plague was 





46 For this review the digitised copies of the parish register available from ancestry.com were consulted. The 
original manuscripts are held by Bristol Archives. 

47 Thomas Godwyn, Phanatical tenderness (1684), p. 6. Reproduced above, section 1.1.. 

48 Possibly a reference to Nicholas Shutter, the City Marshall, who is referred to on a number of occasions in the 
Mayor’s Audit Books for 1665. See below, section 4. 
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in the range of 60-80 percent, people would almost certainly have died there and then buried 
in the grounds of the Forlorn Hope Estate. There are numerous references in St James’ register 
to people being buried in St James’ itself who came from other parishes. However, none were 
said to have died of Plague. Moreover, burials of people from other parishes in St James’ 
churchyard was a common feature of all three years examined. It may be that since St James’ 
churchyard was much larger than any of Bristol’s other churchyards, the parochial authorities 
were more willing to bury people from other parishes. 

St John the Baptist, Bristol 

The burial register for this period does not survive. 

St John, Bedminster 

No recorded plague burials in 1664, 1665 or 1666. 

St Leonard, Bristol 

The burial register for this period does not survive. 


St Luke, Brislington 


A copy of the register for Brislington, on the outskirts of Bristol, records five burials in 1666, 
none of which are said to be of Plague. 


St Mary le Port, Bristol 

The burial register for this parish does not survive for this period. 

St Mary Redcliffe, Bristol 

No recorded plague burials in 1664, 1665 or 1666. 

St Michael the Archangel on the Mount Without, Bristol 

No recorded plague burials in 1664, 1665 or 1666. 

St Nicholas, Bristol 

No recorded plague burials in 1664 or 1665. 

5 April 1666 — ‘Ann Cullum dying supposed of the plague was buried’ 

23 April 1666 — ‘William Bussell many years master of a shipe was buried’”” 


7 May 1666 — ‘William Bussells widdow from the Rose* dying by the plague was buried’ 





4 While William Bussell is not recorded as a plague death, the fact that his wife died two weeks later of the Plague 
makes it seem likely that William had also died of the disease. 
»° Possibly The Rose Tavern, 39-40 High Street: Leech, Topography, p. 80. 
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21 May 1666 — ‘Martha Watkines widdow supposed of the plague was buried’ 

2 June 1666 — ‘Captain John Broadway supposed of the plague dyed & was buried’ 
17 September 1666 — ‘Alice Gunn was with the small pox buried’>! 

St Peter, Bristol 

The burial register for this parish does not survive for this period. 

St Philip & St Jacob, Bristol 

No recorded plague burials in 1664, 1665 or 1666. 

St Stephen, Bristol 

No recorded plague burials in 1664, 1665 or 1666. 

The Temple, Bristol 


This fire-damaged register is mostly illegible. No references to plague could be observed for 
the years 1664-1666. 


St Thomas, Bristol 
No recorded plague burials in 1664, 1665 or 1666. 
St Werburgh, Bristol 


No recorded plague burials in 1664, 1665 or 1666. 





5! While not a Plague death, this entry serves as a reminder that there were other highly infectious diseases present 
in the city at this time. 
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2.3 Quaker plague burials recorded in Bristol>” 


Quakers at this time were the only non-conformist group to have separate burial arrangements 
for their dead. They did this to avoid burial by Anglican rites, on consecrated ground, by a 
Church of England minister. There were only five Quaker burials recorded of plague, from two 
different households. All were from Bedminster. This is part of modern Bristol but lay outside 
of the county of Bristol in the seventeenth century. 


13 April 1666 — Henry Waitman of Bedminster ‘supposed to die of plague’ buried in ‘a Garden 
near his house’ . 


19 April 1666 — Mary Waitman of Bedminster, wife of Henry, buried in ‘ a Garden near her 
house’. 


2 May 1666 — Baker Vickers of Bedminster ‘supposed to die of the Plague’ and buried in ‘a 
Garden near his dwelling’. 


8 May 1666 — Anne Vickers, ‘Daughter of Baker of Bedminster’ buried in ‘a Garden near her 
Father’s house’. 


14 May 1666 — Mary Vickers of Bedminster ‘Wife of Baker’ buried in ‘a Garden near her 
House’. 





>? ‘Non-Conformist Registers’, Bristol Archives, 14585/SF/R/1. Information retrieved from digital images on 
ancestry.com. 
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Section 3: The Pesthouse 


It has always been known that Bristol had a Pest-House in the late seventeenth century. That 
is because it is marked on James Millerd’s famous 1673 map of the city. This map was 
reprinted, sometimes with amendments, until at least the 1730s. After that it was superseded 
by the more accurate 1743 plan by John Rocque. 

On Millerd’s maps, ‘The Pest-House’ is depicted as a two-storey stone building. It 
appears to be one bay wide (c.5 metres) and three bays long (c.15 metres), with chimneys at 
each end. It is orientated on a NE-SW axis. The house is located along the line of 
Newfoundland Lane, albeit on Millerd’s maps the extension of the lane is not marked. The 
pesthouse is north-west of Earl’s Mead. This was in Gloucestershire, the border between 
Bristol and Gloucestershire running along the line of Newfoundland Lane. Millerd’s pesthouse 
would have been located in Bristol parish of St James. Following the division of St James 
parish in the 1790s, the area became part of the parish of St Paul’s. Millerd situates The Pest- 
House right on the edge of his map. If is assumed that house depicted was the Forlorn Hope 
Pesthouse, discussed below, Millerd must have brought the house in by about 150 metres. He 
may have engaged in this creative cartography so that he could include the pesthouse on his 
map. 


3.1: Details from James Millerd’s ‘An exact delineation of the famous citty of Bristoll’ 
depicting ‘The Pest-House’>* 


1673 Millerd 1728 Millerd 











=| Digufiims, Paicvorg fuw Confultiffims fy 
A Preeiort, Senatoribus Micecomitibus. aN 
Confulibufy Civdatis Bris TOLIZ 
i Hoc quicquid cfl Topo graphia Civitatts 
eiufdem In officiy fu Efimenium 


dicat. dedicatg. Tacobus Millerd on 






Digniffims Patriag fue Confultifimis 
\ Praiort Senatoribus Vicecomitibus wi 
] Confulibufg Ciitatis. BRISTOLIA | ff) “a 
| Hoc quiequid oft Topographa Civitats 

etufdem In officiy fut Tefimonium 
dicat. dedicatg. Iacobus Millerd 









































%3 Copies of Millerd 1673 and Millerd 1728 are available online. 
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3.2: ‘The Pest House’ illustrated on Rocque’s 1743 plan, located at the site of ‘The 
Whitstry’ on Millerd’s Maps 


John Rocque’s 1743 map of Bristol includes a ‘Pest House’. This is located at the site of what 
is labelled ‘The Whitstry’ on both the 1673 and 1728 versions of the Millerd map. Before 1690, 
The Whitstry had sometimes been known as Newfoundland Lodge or Earls Mead Lodge.™* 
Since Millerd’s maps indicate both the Whitstry and the ‘Pest House’ (section 3.1) these were 
clearly distinct buildings. The Whitstry was still marked as a ‘Pest house’ on a 1784 plan.*> By 
the mid-eighteenth century the term ‘pest house’ was being used more broadly than it had been 
during the sixteenth to seventeenth centuries. By the time Rocque published his 1743 plan, 
Bubonic Plague had been absent from Britain for almost eighty years. In the eighteenth century 
“‘pesthouse’ could be used for any institution that housed poor people who possessed an 
infectious disease. 


Rocque 1743 Millerd 1728 


enjdem Mt oficy fur Leymann 
dical. ded:catg. Jacobus Millerd 








>4 Roger Leech, The Town House in Medieval and Early Modern Bristol (2014), p. 242. 
55 Bristol Archives, Modern Records, 12622(4), 00973(3). Information received from Roger Leech. 
> Information received from Jonathan Barry. 
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3.3: Detail from: John Rocque, A Plan of the City of Bristol (1743)*’ 
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Rocque’s plan covers the area of the Forlorn Hope Estate, albeit the only name on the estate is 
‘Langsdown Land’. Rocque probably took this from the 1373 charter establishing the 
boundaries of the county of Bristol.** Rocque’s plan depicts New-found-land Lane, which 
marked the south-eastern boundary of the estate, while the north-eastern and north-western 
boundaries are a close match to the 1828 plan (section 3.5). The lane running northwest through 
the estate, later known as Beehive Lane, is also marked. The only significant difference 
between Rocque’s 1743 plan and the 1828 plan is the south-western boundary of the estate. 
That is marked as diverging from the start of Beehive Lane to a greater extent than the 1828 
plan suggests. This was probably an error on Rocque’s part, his plans not being as accurate as 
the later maps and plans.*° The green area represents the approximate extent of the estate as 
recorded on the 1828 and 1870s plans of The Forlorn Hope Estate. The red dotted line indicates 
the boundary of the county of Bristol, with red circles at the points where Rocque depicts one 
of the boundary stones. 

Rocque’s plan depicts a single substantial house on the Forlorn Hope Estate just to the 
south-west of Beehive Lane, with a long enclosed garden running southeast from the house. 
This is the only house Rocque marked on the estate and, indeed, the only dwelling house in 
this part of the county. It seems possible that the ‘Forlorn Hope House’ acquired its name 
because it was the most isolated house in the county of Bristol, at the far end of a tongue of 
land comprised mostly of pasture. The only structure within the county boundaries (marked in 
red) that lies beyond the house is a small building labelled ‘The Conduit’ at the extreme north- 
eastern edge of the county. This stone building housed a cistern that fed the Quay Pipe — 
Bristol’s most important water supply. It is mentioned in the 1373 charter. Indeed, the very 





57 Full map available online from Harvard University. Arrow indicates north on the Rocque Map. 

38. D. Harding (ed.), Bristol Charters, 1155-1373 (Bristol Record Society Publications, Vol. I, 1930), p. 161. 
>» This is apparent even for the centre of the city, where the positioning of streets can be several metres out: 
Know Your Place, Bristol. 

6 Harding, Bristol Charters, p. 161. 
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fact that this area of Gloucestershire was acquired by Bristol and then incorporated into the 
County of Bristol is likely to be connected to the water supply. It seems probable that the tongue 
of land had been secured by the city simply to ensure that it had control over the Conduit House 
and the Key Pipe — both of which required maintenance. Had Bristol not secured control over 
the pipe and conduit house it would have been difficult for Bristol to maintain the security of 
its supply of fresh water. 

On 22 September 1666 a civic party that included the mayor and the mayor elect 
undertook their annual perambulation of the counties ‘shirestones’ (county boundary stones). 
The Mayor’s Audit Books reveal that they ‘did not Ride in the morning to the Receipt House 
by Reason of the Pesthouses in the way’.®! The Receipt House is presumably a reference to the 
Conduit House — a ‘receipt’ being a contemporary term for a cistern or reservoir. The reticence 
of the civic party is understandable given that a full perambulation of the shirestones, taking in 
the Conduit House, would have required them to pass through the Forlorn Hope Estate twice, 
passing within a hundred metres of the house on the estate each time. In late September 1666 
there would have still been Plague patients in the pesthouse. 


The Conduit House” 








61 See below, section 4.The reference to ‘Pesthouses’ (plural) may simply be because there were, by this time, a 
number of structures on the site — including the main house, a barn and the temporary huts. 

62 Samuel Griffiths Tovey, 1808-1872, ‘Conduit House’ as reproduced and discussed in Know Your Place, 
Bristol. 
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3.4: Part of the Indenture for the Forlorn Hope Estate, 26 March 1821 


This indenture records the leasing of the Forlorn Hope Estate by the feoffees (charitable 
trustees) of St Nicholas Church Lands to John Cole, a Bristol carpenter. The property described 
is still the same as that bought by St Nicholas Vestry in 1693 (section 3.5), albeit the language 
has been updated slightly. This section of the indenture has been transcribed here because it 
confirms that the estate still had one main dwelling house (messuage) on it with an associated 
stable and outbuildings. The indenture indicates that the whole estate was just over 13 acres in 
size, as had earlier indentures for the property. The main house, stables and associated buildings 
and gardens, amounted to c.2.5 acres. Attached to this were closes (fields) of c.10.5 acres. It is 
noted that these fields had for the most part been converted to garden land by the early 1820s 
and that some of the plots had buildings on them. 


This Indenture“ made the Twenty sixth day of March in the year of our Lord One thousand 
eight hundred and twenty one and in the second year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord George 
the Fourth....Between Matthew Buchdale Esquire, Charles Granger Hooper, James George 
Distiller, Thomas Hellicar Merchant, Thomas Hale Pewterer, John Eames Wine Merchant, 
Joseph Hellicar Merchant, John Ambrose Grocer, Thomas Batchellor Haberdasher, Richard 
Aldridge Sail Cloth Manufacturer, Charles Lucy Malster, John Barteltt Hill Plumber, Charles 
Gresley Gentleman, Charles Brown Gentleman and James Leman Gentleman surviving 
Feoffees® of all and singular Saint Nicholas Church Lands® of the one part and John Cole of 
the City of Bristol Carpenter of the other part...doth demise grant and to farm let and set unto 
the said John Cole All that Messuage Tenement or Dwelling house with the Stable and 
Buildings thereto belonging together also with the several Gardens thereto adjoining and 
belonging and which said Gardens do in the whole contain by estimation Two acres and half or 
thereabouts. And also all those heretofore two Closes Pieces or Parcels of Meadow or Pasture 
Land adjoining to the said Messuage or Tenement and Gardens on the [blank] End thereof 
containing together by estimation Ten acres Two Roods and Seven perches*’ of the same more 
or less but of which the whole except [blank] acres of the same more or less hath been lately 
also converted into Gardens which said Messuage Tenement or Dwelling house Gardens Pieces 
or parcels heretofore meadow or Pasture land now for the greater part Garden Ground and 
Premises are commonly called or known by the name of the Forlorn Hope Estate and are situate 
and being near Newfoundland Street in the Parish of Saint Paul in the City of Bristol and County 
of Gloucester or one of them and are now in the occupation of the said John Cole or his 
undertenants Together with all Cellars Sollars Halls Parlours Kitchens Rooms Lofts Lights 
Easements Ways Watercourses Profits Commodities and appurtenances whatsoever to the said 
Messuage Tenement or Dwelling House Garden land and premises or any part thereof 
belonging or appertaining.... 





63 «Counterpart Lease, 26 March 1821’, Bristol Archives, 32226/R/3/3/23/1. 

®4 Indenture: A deed between two or more parties with mutual covenants, executed in two or more copies, all 
having their tops or edges correspondingly indented or serrated for identification and security (OED). 

6 Feoffee: A trustee invested with a freehold estate in land. Now chiefly applied in plural to certain boards of 
elected or nominated trustees holding land for charitable or other public purposes (OED). 

66 Saint Nicholas Church Lands: The name of the charitable trust of St Nicholas Church, Bristol, which owned 
the Forlorn Hope Estate along with many other properties in and around Bristol. 

67 10 acres, 2 roods, 7 perches: 10.54 acres. 
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3.5: Ashmead’s Plan of the Forlorn Hope Estate, 1828°° 
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This plan was undertaken by the surveyor G. C. Ashmead for ‘St Nicholas Church Lands’. This 
was an Anglican charity that owned much property in and around Bristol.® The 13-acre estate 
had been purchased by the vestry of St Nicholas on 20 March 1693 from Charles Jones the 
elder and Samuel Fox for £590.”° At the time it was described as Riglings or Ridglings, but 
was later also referred to as Ragland’s or, most commonly, ‘The Forlorn Hope Estate’.”! The 
property was said to have included a single ‘messuage’ (dwelling house), located in a ‘close’ 
(field) ‘whereon the same mesuage standeth’.”* Most of the property was described as meadow, 
pasture or garden land. Prior to the purchase the estate, it had been leased to Priscilla Butcher, 
who was probably an heir of the ‘Mr Butcher’ from whom Bristol City Council leased ‘the 
House called the Forlorne Hope’ in December 1665 to serve as its pest-house.’? The estate 





68 “Volume of plans of St Nicholas Church Lands, 1828’, Bristol Archives, 39180, p. 6. 

6 A similar plan of the Forlorn Hope Estate was produced in the 1870s. By that time, however, the estate had 
been substantially redesigned, with a new road layout. ‘Plan, n.d’, Bristol Archives, 32226/R/3/3/23/6. While the 
plan the complete plan of the estate is very similar to an 1876 plan of part of the estate: ‘Plan of part of the Forlorn 
Hope Estate:, 1876’ Bristol Archives, P.St N/Ch/1/b. 

Thomas John Manchee (ed.), The Bristol Charities, being the report of the commissioners for inquiring 
concerning charities in England and Wales, so far as relates to the charitable institutions in Bristol. Vol. Il (T. J. 
Manchee, Bristol, 1832), pp. 178-9. Latimer discussed the purchase of the estate, including details, such as its 
price (£590) and the amount that the vestry paid (£42) to buy the estate. John Latimer, Sixteenth-Century Bristol 
(Bristol, 1908), pp. 104-7. However, Latimer mistakenly dated the purchase to March 1594. 

7 Manchee, Bristol Charities, Vol. Il, p. 215. 

” ‘Tndentures of lease to Thomas Child, innkeeper, for land in St James, Bristol’, 25 March 1698: Bristol Archives, 
37941/1. 

® See below, section 4, Common Council Proceedings, 5 December 1665. 
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was said in 1693 to be bounded to the north by lands known as Red Furlong and Goose Acre; 
to the south lay Earl’s Mead. Both were in Gloucestershire and thus could not have been used 
for Bristol’s Pest House. The land to the east was said to belong to Trinity Hospital at 
Lawford’s Gate. The land to the west, closer to Bristol, was said to belong to a butcher called 
John Hartnell. This was most likely John Hurtnell senior or John Hurntell junior, who 
possessed separate properties in The Shambles (Bristol’s butchery quarter) in 1668.” St 
Nicholas vestry purchased the Forlorn Hope Estate in 1693 with the intent of leasing it out to 
generate a steady income for its charitable purposes — in particular, the maintenance of the 
poor. In the nineteenth century, Thomas Manchee traced the history of the estate from its 
purchase up to the time of the 1821 lease, noting that the property had always been in one 
holding.” 

The 1828 plan represents the lands described in the 1821 indenture (section 3.4), albeit 
the rapid expansion of Bristol at this ttme means that some additional buildings may have been 
built in the intervening seven years. Ashmead calculated the size of the estate as 13 acres 3 
roods (13.75 acres). This is slightly larger than the estimate provided in the various indentures. 

Ashmead’s plan indicates that there were 27 ‘dwelling houses’ on the estate (pink) and 
over 50 out buildings (grey). The main lane running northwest from Newfoundland Lane was 
known as Beehive Lane from at least the 1850s. The same lane is marked on Rocque’s 1743 
plan. Beehive Lane was straightened and renamed as St Nicholas Road in the mid-nineteenth 
century. It remains the main road running through the estate. 

All the land northeast of Beehive Lane is described on the 1828 plan as ‘GARDENS’, 
suggesting this area corresponds to the c.10.5 acres of ‘meadow or Pasture land now for the 
greater part Garden Ground’ referred to in the 1821 lease. If so, the 2.5 acres described in the 
indenture, which included the ‘Dwelling house with the Stable and Buildings thereto belonging 
together also with the several Gardens thereto adjoining and belonging’ would be the block of 
land southwest of Beehive Lane, which is about 2.5 acres. The section of the estate immediately 
above and below the area marked ‘Barton’ on Ashmead’s plan corresponds to the area of the 
house and garden marked on the 1743 Rocque plan. The slightly irregular layout of the 
boundaries marked on the Ashmead plan, combined the presence of a water pump, which may 
be located at the site of an earlier well, supports the notion that this was the core of the estate. 

This part of the estate was probably chosen originally as the site for the main house and 
ancillary buildings because it was on higher ground. Ordinance Survey maps of c.1880 indicate 
that the start of St Nicholas Road, closest to Newfoundland Lane, was 37.2 foot above the 
Ordinance Datum (mean sea level).”° The road slopes gradually up with the main house and 
gardens being at about c. 44.5 foot OD — the highest point on Beehive Lane. While the 
difference in elevation may seem slight, it would have greatly reduced the risk of flooding from 
the nearby River Frome. Following the extensive development of the Forlorn Hope Estate 
during the 1870s there were damaging floods, when a combination of heavy rain and high tides 
caused the River Frome to break its banks. The ‘mission room’ of St Agnes Church, completed 
in May 1882 at a height of 34.3 foot OD, was twice flooded — first in the autumn of 1882, then 
again March 1889.’” During the second flood, it was reported that the billiard-tables in the 
mission room were covered and ‘the Church itself, which was built at a level thought to be far 
above floods, had a little water in it.’ This implies that the water rose to c.39 foot OD — high 
enough to flood the houses on Thomas Street and any properties located at the start of St 





™ Leech, Hearth Tax, p. 229. Butchers commonly kept grazing land outside their town or city for fattening up 
stock prior to slaughter. 

3 Manchee, Bristol Charities, Vol. Il, pp. 180-81. 

7 The map of the area is included in ‘Know your place’. Those of Gloucestershire were surveyed 1873-1884: 
‘Know your place’. 

7 Clifton College, The History of Saint Agnes Parish, 1876-1890 (Arrowsmith, Bristol, 1890), pp. 10, 31-2. 
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Nicholas Road. Properties located above 40 foot OD are unlikely to have been affected. Given 
that the flood risks evident in the 1880s are likely to have been longstanding, it would have 
made sense for the main house on the estate and its ancillary buildings to have been constructed 
on higher ground. 
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3.6: Location of the Forlorn Hope Estate in relation to the modern street layout, based 
on the 1828 plan of the estate 


The boundaries of the estate in this reconstructed map are based on the 1828 plan (section 3.5). 
In the mid-nineteenth the Forlorn Hope Estate was entirely redesigned, with a new road layout 
that would have required the destruction of any earlier structures. For the change in the road 
layout after 1855, see the maps on Know Your Place: Bristol. The location of the main house 
and garden within the estate is based on John Rocque’s 1743 plan of Bristol. The edge of the 
property along St Nicholas Road (what was Beehive Lane) is reasonably sure. The southern 
corner of the garden, with the pump marked on the 1828 plan is also fairly certain. The exact 
location of the house within the immediate property is less certain. It might have been slightly 
further southwest than indicated here, perhaps close to the ‘44.5’ elevation marked on the map. 
This was the highest point on Beehive Lane. As such, it might have been the most logical place 
to build a house in an area prone to flooding. 

Determining the exact location of the house would probably require archaeological 
investigation. Nevertheless, it seems highly likely the main house on the Forlorn Hope Estate, 
marked by Rocque in 1743 was the ‘house called the Forlorne Hope’ acquired by the City in 
1665 to serve as a pesthouse. This was almost certainly the ‘Pest House’ that is illustrated on 
the map of Bristol produced by James Millerd in 1673, as well as the updated 1728 version of 
his map (Section 3.1). The main house and garden occupied what became 20-25 St Nicholas 
Road, when the area was redeveloped in the 1870s. These houses were demolished in the late 
twentieth century as part of the redevelopment of the area. This included the construction of 
Corey Close, Ludlow Close, Halston Drive and Cabot Primary School (off Halston Drive). 





Forlorn Hope Estate 


& Approx. extent of house 
and garden on 1743 plan 


y 4 Approx. location of 
house on 1743 plan 


Pump 0n1828 plan 
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Section 4: Bristol City Council Records 


The final section is based on transcriptions from four different sources: the Minutes of the 
Courts of General Quarter Sessions (JQS/M), the Orders of the Mayor and Aldermen’s 
Committee (M/BCC/MAY), the Common Council Proceedings (M/BCC/CCP) and the 
Mayor’s Audit Books (F/Au/1). Entries that touch on Plague in these sources have been placed 
in chronological order to provide a clearer sense of how Bristol reacted to the outbreak at 
different points. The earliest entries detail orders to quarantine Londoners and their goods at 
the time the Great Plague was taking hold of the capital in June 1665. The last entries date to 
more than a year after the outbreak had abated in Bristol. These final records mostly concern 
delayed payments to various people for goods and services provided during the earlier 
outbreak. By February 1667 the main account for the infected people, funded by an 
extraordinary levy, was in arrears. The City Chamber stepped in to pay the remaining debts. 
On 26 February 1667 the Council ‘ordered that the accounts for the Infected people be 
preserved, and Alderman Willoughby be desired to see the same finished and the arrears 
collected’. Willoughby’s accounts have not survived. 


11 June 1665” 

Ordered that the Constables of every ward within this Citty 

doe every night make search in their said wards for all Strangers 
& give an account thereof to the Maior & Aldermen at the 
Tolsey twice a weeke from whence they come & their 
continuaince in this Citty — 

Courts of Quarter Sessions, Bristol Archives, JQS/M/4, fo. 64r. 


11 June 1665 

Whereas the Plague doth now very much increase in London & the 

Londoners with their goodes are dayly resorting hither It is ordered that noe 

goodes or wares whatsoever shall be brought into this Citty from London or any other 
infected place before the same hath bin ayred Thirty dayes without 

the liberties of this Citty - And that noe person within Citty presinncte harber 

or receive any goods into his custody that comes from infected places — 

Courts of Quarter Sessions, Bristol Archives, JQS/M/4, fo. 64r. 








78 The entries on fo. 64r. were first identified by Paul Slack in ‘The response to plague in early modern England’, 
p. 180, n. 42. 
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19 June 1665” 
Whereas the plague doth now very 
much increase in London & the Londoners 
with their goods are dayly resourting 
hither in order to the keeping of 
St James Fayre & his Majestie and 
Councill upon an humble applicacion 
having given order for the drawing up and publishing 
of a proclamacion, for the putting of & restrainte of the 
said Fayre, for the better preservacion of this Citty from 
the said Infeccion, if the Lord shall soe please; 

First. It is ordered & agreed that noe goods or Wares 
whatsoeuer shalbee brought into this Citty from London 
or other infected place, before the same hath beene 
ayred by the space of thirty dayes in some convenient 
place without the liberties of the Citty: 

2°]y. That noe person which shall come from London shalbe admitted 
to come into this Citty, unles they bring a Certificate 
from the Lord Maior of London or other sufficient 
testimony that the House & family from whome they 
came haue not beene infected for the space of six 
weekes last past 

3'|y: That some persons bee appointed Overseers to view the ayreing 
of such goods & that before they bee brought into 
the Citty the said Overseers & viewers shall take their 
oath before Mr Maior that the said goodes haue beene 
there ayreing for the space of 30 dayes: 

Aly: That the Inhabitants of this Citty doe by turns in person 
with holbeards®? keepe watch & ward at the severall gates & places 
within this Citty appointed to examine all persons that 
come from London or other infected places, & alsoe as 
to the goodes that shalbee brought 


Orders of Mayor and Aldermen, Bristol Archives, M/BCC/MAY/1/2, fo. 78v. 


a That the places where the watch shalbee kept shalbe 
Two Inhabitantes at Lawfords Gate 
Two at St Phillips Church yard the back way 
Two at the Weare going into Earles mead 
Two at the Barrs®! 
Two in St James Churchyard 
Two in Maudlin Lane 
Two at Froome gate 
Two at Temple Gate 
Two at Redcliffe Gate 
Fwo-at the pithay_Gate** 








” A photograph of the page is reproduced on the front cover. This document was first identified by Paul Slack in 
‘The response to plague in early modern England’, p. 180, n. 42. 

8° holbeards: halberds. 

8! The Barres on Marsh Street. 

8? Struck out in the manuscript. 
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That the Gate by Redcliffe backs be made fast & 
Alderman Mr Willoughby is desired to see it done. 
That Mr Maior & sheriffs®? Serjeants doe by his direction & the Aldermen 
of the seueral wardes from time to time warne 
the seueral Inhabitantes of this Citty, such of them 
(& none others) as pay contribucion for their personal 
estate to watch & ward for the purposes aforesaid 
at the seuerall places for which they shalbee appointed 
That the time for watching & warding begin midsommer 
Eve* & that notice bee given of theis orders to the 
seueral Carriers® at the Gildardes Inne* & to the 
Waynemen®’ at St peters pumpe.** 
Orders of Mayor and Aldermen, Bristol Archives, M/BCC/MAY/1/2, fo. 78r. 


22 June 1665 

That the first wards to begin to watch be 

Christchurch ward and St Thomas ward — 

Christchurch ward to watch the other side the 

Bridge and St Thomas ward on this side the bridge 

Orders of Mayor and Aldermen, Bristol Archives, M/BCC/MAY/1/2, fo. 76r. 


5 July 1665 

Item paid Thomas Siffers Joyner for 8 boards to hang tables®® at the Gates touching the 
Sickness. 18d. being deliuered Nicholas Shuter by the mayors order — Is. 6d. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/34, fo. 51 
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14 July 1665 
Wheras Edward Rynior was last night committed 
by Alderman Cole one of his Majestyes Justices of the peace 
for assaulting & thrusting violently upon James 
Hill°° & Abraham Cole wardsmen att Michael Hill 
& endeavouring to come into this Citty without their 
leave — and this morning being brought before the 
Maior and Aldermen he confessed his said offence & 





83 Inserted above the line with caret. 

84 Midsummer’s Eve: 23 June. 

85 Carriers: those who transport goods of parcels for a fee. 

86 Guilders Inn / Gillows Inn occupying roughly the space of the modern St. Nicholas Market: Roger H. Leech 
(ed.), The Topography of Medieval and Early Modern Bristol. Part 1: Property Holdings in the Early Walled 
Town and Marsh Suburb North of the Avon (Bristol Record Society Publications, Vol. XLVIIL, Bristol, 1987). 79. 
87 “Waynemen’ — the drivers of wains / waggons. 

88 St Peter’s Pump, near St Peter’s Church. 

8° tables’: In this context tablets or notice boards, presumably with text on it to inform visitors of the City’s 
quarantine restrictions. 

°° James Hill and Abraham Cole are both listed as owners of properties in Wine Street in Christchurch parish: 
Leech, Hearth Tax, pp. 184, 214, 280-1. 
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desired he might be dischardged from further 

trouble which upon his submission was accordingly 

donne — 

[signed] John Lawford: Maior, John Knight, Alderman, 1665 

Orders of Mayor and Aldermen, Bristol Archives, M/BCC/MAY/1/2, fo. 75v. 


18 July 1665 

For the better preventing of the Plague in this Citty in 

this tyme of Infeccion in London and other places 

It is ordered by this Court that the Gloucestershire - 

Bristoll Somerset & Wiltshire Feasts which are usually 

kept once a yeare & all other monthly feasts and 

publicique meetings in this Citty be for this yeare forborne 

& the severall Stewards of the said Society to take 

notice hereof accordingly - 

Courts of Quarter Sessions, Bristol Archives, JQS/MA, fo. 64r. 
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1 August 1665 

Ordered that James Morgan and [blank] Shute Taylors 

be proceaded against according to the Statute for - 
enterteinment of Jornimen®! who come by stealth 

from infected places & without Certificate 

Courts of Quarter Sessions, Bristol Archives, JQS/M/, fo. 64v. 


a Fiat Oya 





9 August 1665 
Item paid Sir John Knight Knight® 23£. 16s. 3d for so much by him disburst®” in London 


about proclamations for prohibiting St James Fayres™ as per receipt — £23 16s 3d. 
Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/34, fo. 51 


14 August 1665 

Item paid Nicholas Shuter®> iis by order of the Mayor for horsehier & Expenses in Rideing to 
Togehill® to meete the London Carriers’ — 2s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/34, fo. 51 
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°! Jornimen: journeymen. Qualified workers who had completed an apprenticeship but were employed by others. 
° Sir John Knight was M.P. for Bristol: ‘KNIGHT, John (1613-83), of Temple Street, Bristol, Glos.’ in B. D. 
Henning (ed.), The History of Parliament: the House of Commons 1660-1690 (Boydell, 1983); 
https://www.historyofparliamentonline.org/volume/1660-1690/member/knight-john- 1613-83. 

°3 ‘disburst’: dispersed — i.e. money spent by Sir John in securing agreement from the King. This might include 
travel expenses, bribes to officials, fees payable to clerks for drawing up the necessary documents and orders etc. 
°4 St James Fair was the Bristol’s chief annual fair, held around 25 July. 

°° Nicholas Shutter is identified as the city ‘Marshall’ in a list of officers fees paid on Christmas Eve for which he 
is paid £2 10s for the quarter: fo. 45. Shutter is one of the few officers identified by name, rather than just function. 
© Togehill: Tog Hill, nine miles east of Bristol, on the London Road (modern A420). From at least the late 
seventeenth century there was a coaching house / inn near the summit of this 221-metre high hill. 

°7 *T ondon Carriers’: those bringing carts and wagons from London to Bristol along this important highway. Most 
likely Shuter was to inform the carriers that they and their goods would be quarantined before being allowed to 
enter Bristol. 
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29 August 1665 

Item paid Nicholas Shuter by order of the Mayor & Sir John Knight 5s. for Expenses & 
horse hier to meete the Duke of Ormond” coming from Bath & to meete the London Carriers 
=5s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/34, fo. 52 


6 October 1665 
Item paid Thomas Keene for horsehier to meet the London Carriers — Is. 6d. 
Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 42 


12 October 1665 

Item paid for seueral times passing over at Bathavon” to see fires provided for the Guards 
— Is. 4d. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 42 


100 


14 October 1665 

Item paid Arthur Hollester'®! 22s iid to pay for fire & Candles for the guards 
£1 6s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 42 


102 as per note — 


21 October 1665 

Item paid Arthur Hollester 35s to pay for a Weeks fire & Candels for the Several Guards as 
per his note — £1 15s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 42 


24 October 1665 

Item paid Francis Coxhead porter by the Mayors order 2s 6d for guarding a house in horse 
street! — 2s. 6d 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 42 


28 October 1665 

Item paid Arthur Hollester 35s to pay for a weekes pay for fire & Candles for the Several 
Guards as per note — £1 15s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 42 





°8 James Butler, 1st Duke of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was one of Charles II’s chief ministers. 
Ormond’s many honours included the role of High Steward of Bristol: Barnard, T. Butler, ‘James, first duke of 
Ormond (1610-1688), lord lieutenant of Ireland’ in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography: 
https://www.oxforddnb.com/view/10. 1093/ref:odnb/9780198614128.001.000 1/odnb-9780198614128-e-4191 

°° Bathavon: presumably a reference one of the crossings upriver from Bristol Bridge, such as ‘The Passage’ on 
Avon Back (now Temple Back). 

° This and the many similar later entries presumably relates to fires being provided for the guards posted to 
prevent infected people or goods from entering the city under cover of darkness. While the guards had been posted 
since 24 June, presumably fires were felt necessary as the weather became colder. 

°l Arthur Hollister is listed as occupying a house of 1 hearth in Lewin’s Mead in 1668: Leech, Hearth Tax, p. 
256. 

° This implies that Hollester was paying out for the firewood and candles to those night guards watching the 
gates and guarding houses that had been ‘shut up’ / subject to household quarantine because an occupant had 
contracted Plague. 

°3 ‘horse street’; Horestreet / Whore’s Street, Bristol. Now ‘Host Street’. 
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28 October 1665 

Item paid Mary Groue by the Mayors order xs towards the Reliefe of John Holbrooke who was 
shut up! in horse Streete — 10s 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 42 


28 October 1665 

Item paid Benjamine Bucke & William Hitchens by the Mayors order 30s for watching a house 
in Pile Streete!® that was shut upp — £1 10s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 42 


30 October 1665 

Item paid Andrew Sargeant & William Atwood by the Mayors order 30s for watching John 
Holbrookes house in horse Streete — £1 10s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 42 


4 November 1665 

Item paid Arthur Hollester 35s to pay for a weeks pay for fire & Candles for the several Guards 
as per note —£1 15s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 43 


7 November 1665 

By reason of the great mortality and infeccion of the Plague 

in seueral places of the kingdome, It is ordered & agreed, 

that it be refared to Alderman Locke, Sir Henry Creswicke, Alderman 
Sandy, Alderman Langton, Alderman Morgan, mr Sheriffe Crabb, mr 
Sheriffe Crumpe, Mr Knight, Mr Oliffe, Mr Langley, Mr Day 

andrew Prigg or any fiue of them as a committee to 

consider of a Conuenient House or Houses to be 

hired and appoynted for Pesthouses or of places that 

may be fitt to build Pesthouses in: 

Common Council Proceedings, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/I1/6, p. 125 
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‘shut up’: i.e. a house subject to quarantine. Mary Grove was presumably being recompensed for food or other 
necessities she had provided to John Holbrooke while ‘shut up’. 
105 «Pile Street’: Now Redcliffe Way. 
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11 November 1665 

Item paid Arthur Hollester 35s to pay for a weekes pay for fire & Candles for several Guardes 
as per note —£1 15s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 43 


14 November 1665 

Item paid Ambrose Hancocke by order of the mayor 40s. towards the reliefe of thee Poor shut 
up in the parish of St. Phillips! — £2. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 43 


18 November 1665 

Item paid Arthur Hollester 35s for a weeks pay for fire & Candles for the seueral Guards as 
per not—£1 15s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 43 


18 November 1665 

Item paid Mathew Good Collier 31 s 6d for 4 dozen & ¥2 of coles to serve the Guards at Michael 
Hill!°’ & some sent to the Pest House! that was left as per Arthur Hollesters note — £1 11s. 
6d. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 43 


20 November 1665 

Item paid Morris Moyle by order of the Mayor. 25s. for guarding of a house in Tucker Streete! 
that was shut upp — £1 5s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 43 


21 November 1665 

Item paid William Hitchens & Henry Williams by order of the Mayor. 44s. for guarding a 
house shut up in St. Phillips — £2 4s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 43 


25 November 1665 

Item paid Arthur Hollester 35s for a weeks pay for fire & Candles for the seueral Guards as 
per his note — £1 15s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 43 





° St Phillips: the parish of St. Philip & St. Jacob on the east side of Bristol, centred on Old Market inside 
Lawford’s Gate. 

°7 ‘Michael Hill’: Now St Michael’s Hill. 

°8 This entry predates the acquisition of Forlorn Hope House to serve as a Pest House, which, according to the 
Common Council Proceedings (see above) did not take place till 5 December 1665. The entry implies that there 
may have been a pre-exisiting Pest House in the city. 

°° ‘Tucker Street’: Now Bath Street and East Tucker Street, Bristol. 
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5 December 1665 

Upon a Report of a Committee to whom refared the consideracion of 
a Conuenient House or Houses to be hired & apoynted for 

Pesthouses. It is resolued & agreed that a Pesthouse be 

forthwith prouided & that it be refared to the same Committee to 
agree and contract for the House called the Forelorne 

Hope!!? belonging to Mr Butcher!!! and the barne thareunto adjoyning 
to be made use of as occasion requires for the purposes and 

Endes aforsayd: the Committee are: 


Alderman Locke Alderman Morgan | Mr Oliffe: 

Sir Henry Creswicke: | Sheriffe Crabb Mr Day: or any 5 of them 
Alderman Sandy: Sheriffe Crump: Mr Langley 

Alderman Langton Mr Knight Mr Prigg 


Common Council Proceedings, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/I1/6, p. 129 








'10 See section 3 for discussion of the estate and the probable location of the house within it. 


1! The title ‘Mr’ was generally only used at this time in Bristol for gentlemen, or those who had well-established 
businesses in the city. The failure to include a Christian name suggests that ‘Mr Butcher’ was well known. He 
was probably the ‘Mr Butcher’ who is recorded in the 1668 Hearth Tax occupying a dwelling with six hearths in 


the cathedral precinct within the Ward of St Michael: Leech, Bristol Hearth Tax, p. 249. 
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5 December 1665, continues... 

For the better Prevention of the danger of Infeccion by the Plague 

It is resolued & ordered, that an humble Peticion be forthwith 

presented in the name of the maior, Aldermen & Common Councell 

to the Kinges Majesty for Prohibiting the keeping of St 

Paulls Fayre,'!* and that the maior & Aldermen be desired 

to take care thereof accordingly : 

Common Council Proceedings, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/1/6, p. 129 
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9 December 1665 

Item paid Arthur Hollester 35s for a weeks pay for fire & Candles for the several Guardes as 
per his note — £1 15s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 43 


9 December 1665 

Item paid said Hollester 3£ 10s for two weekes charges in the same place for the same business 
the one due the 16" the other the 23 this Instant December as by his severall notes — £3 10s. 
Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 44 


18 December 1665 

Item paid William Hitchens & Thomas Chappell by order of the Mayor & Aldermen i1£ for 
watching a house shut up in Lewins Meade!!3 — £3 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 44 


30 December 1665 

Item paid Arthur Hollester 35s for a weeks pay for fire & Candles for the seuerall guardes as 
per note —£1 15s 

More paid him the same time for fire & Candles for the horse guard at Bridewell!'* for 25 
Nights at 8d per night — 16s. 8d. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 44 





112 St Paul’s Fair was one of two annual fairs held in Bristol. This one was held around St Paul’s Day (25 January). 
‘13 “Lewins Meade’: Lewins Mead. 

‘14 Bridewell: Close to what is now Bridewell Street and also the location of a gaol. This is the first mention of 
mounted guards being employed as part of the watch. 
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30 December 1665 

Item paid Richard Sandey Turner by order of the Mayor for 30 large Bed mattes & for 20 more 
delivuered at another time for the Dutch Prisoners under Redcliffe!!> 

Church being in all 50 at 16d. per matt comes to — £3 6s. 8d.!!° 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 44 


30 December 1665 
Item paid Arthur Hollester 35s for a weeks fire & Candles for the 6" January — £1 15s 
Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 44 


5 January 1666 

Item paid George Hodge for Stable Roome for the Troops horses whilst they kept Guard near 
Bridewell by order of the Mayor & Aldermen — 8s. 6d. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 46 


9 January 1666 

Item paid the Sexton of Redcliffe by order of the Mayor 5s. for Cleaning the Vault under 
Redcliffe Church after the Dutch prisoners — 5s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 46 


9 January 1666 

Item paid Mr John Towgood Water bayleiffe!!” by order of the Mayor & Aldermen 6£ 6s 5d 
for soe much disburst to the Watchmen in the pleasure boat as per his note — £6 6s. 5d!!8 
Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 46 


13 January 1666!!° 
To the High Constable of the Hundred of Barton!” 
in the County aforesaid 


Whereas his Majestie out of his tender regard to the welfarre 

& safety of his good Subjects inhabiting within this Citty of Bristoll 
hathe beene gratiously pleased to issue out his proclamacion therby 
forbidding the holding of St Pauls Fayre!*! for this present yeare 

to the intent shat the coming of goodes or persons from the 

Citty of London or any other infected place to the Citty of 

Bristoll may be prevented which might indanger the infecting 

of those parts, as the like hath done in many other places. 

And whereas wee are informed that notwithstanding his Majesties 
said proclamacion diuerse persons more minding their owne 
private lucre then the publick welfare in contempt of his 





'S St Mary Redcliffe Church. 

‘© This entry has no direct link to Plague, but is a reminder that the second Anglo-Dutch War (1665-1667) was 
also occurring at this time, creating other concerns beyond Plague. 

'7 ‘Water bayleiffe’: water-bailiff — an officer appointed to police the river. 

'8 The use of a city pleasure boat for guards implies watchmen had been placed on board the vessel to stop people 
from entering the city at night via the river. 

'? This document was first identified by Paul Slack in ‘The response to plague in early modern England’, p. 180, 
n. 42. 

0 Barton Regis Hundred: an administrative unit in Gloucestershire, within which the City and County of Bristol 
was located. 

21 Fair held around 25 January. 
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Majesties authority haue of late brought seuerall goodes & wares 
neare to a certen gate of the said Citty called Lawfordes Gate 

with an intent to haue the said Faire holden & their goodes there 

sold & the place whether the said godes are brought not being 

within the liberties of the Citty of Bristoll but with the County 

of Gloucester the Maior & Aldermen & other Magistrates of that Citty 
haue noe power to punish or restraine the same WEE 

therefore his Majesties Justices of the peace for the County 

of Gloucester doe in his said Majesties name hereby stratily charge & 
command ye forthwith to repaire to the said place, to which 

these goodes & wares are brought the same being as wee are 
informed within the Hundred & to cause the same againe to be 
removed & as much as in ye lies within the permit of the Hundred 

to endeavour to restraine & hinder the holding of the said 

Fayre or the doing of any thing in order thereunto to the 

end his Majesties proclamacion therein may bee duly — 

observed, & that if need require ye cause Strikt guardes 

to bee kept in such places as ye shall finde needfull within 

the Hundred, where by report of persons or goodes to the said 

Citty in order to the holding of the said Fayre may be the - 

better hindred, & that ye call to ye assistance herein the 
petticonstables & such others as ye in the discrecion shall thinke 
necessary & hereof faile ye not: Given this thirteenth day of 

January in the 17" yeare of the Reigne of our Soueraigne Lord 

King Charles the Second. [signed] Robert Attyyns!?? 

Orders of Mayor and Aldermen, Bristol Archives, M/BCC/MAY/1/2, 71v. 


13 January 1666 

Item paid Arthur Hollester 36s 7d for to pay for a Weeks fire & Candles for the seuerall guardes 
as per his note — £1 16s 8d. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 46 


18 January 1666 

Item paid Thomas Roach by order of the Mayor 3s for fire and Candles for the Guards in 
Redcliffe Churchyeard — 3s.!73 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 46 


5 February 1666 

Item paid Mr Thomas Gardner by order of the Mayor & Aldermen 18£ 10s. for soe much by 
him disburst in procuring of the Kinges Proclamation for the Putting downe of St Paules 
Faire!*4 in regard of the Sicknesse — £18 10s 


Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 46 





'22 Recorder of Bristol. 

'23 Redcliffe Gate was one of the places that had been specified on 22 June as places where guards would be 
stationed. However, it is also possible these guards were watching the Dutch prisoners being held in the church 
crypt. 

!24 St Paul’s Fair: one of Bristol’s two annual fairs, held around 25 January. 
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6 February 1666 

Upon Reading of the Peticions of Nicholas Suitor!*>, Thomas Keane & 
Richard Hopkins citty marshalls,!*° It is ordered, they shall 

haue forty shillings a piece out of the Chamber’”’ for their care & 
paynes lately taken since the time of watching & warding by 
Reason of the Contagion at London & other parts of the 
Kingdom :/: 

Upon Consideracion of the great Abatementt of the Sickness in 
London & the great chardge the Inhabitants of the Citty are 

at in Continued watching and warding, It is ordered & agreed 
that all the Outguardes be forthwith taken of & the Gates 

of the citty be only watched and warded by two Inhabitants 

at each gate for the space of one moneth longer which 

be approued of by the Maior & Aldermen & paid by the 
Cittizens, Burghers & Inhabitants of the citty, that usualy payd 

to the watch, each supply!”8 to haue 12 d per day & 12d 

per night & to be sworne euery Nightt about 8 of the clock 

in the Guildhall in the presence of the members of the Common 
Councell, each one to take his turne, beginning at the 

Eldest, so that 28 supplyes are to be sworne euery night 

as aforesayd , 14 of which are to be appoynted to 

watch by night & 14 of them to ward the next day: 

Common Council Proceedings, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/1/6, p. 130 





!25 Nicholas Suitor: written as ‘Nicholas Shuter’ in later entries. 

126 «City marshalls’. Officers appointed to guard houses and restrict the movement of goods and people in and out 
of the city that were subject to quarantine orders. 

7 ‘out of the Chamber’: i.e. payable by the City Council. 

28 Supply: i.e. a person providing assistance / support to the endeavour. 
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Great Plague of 1665-6 in Bristol 


6 February 1666, continues... 

It is ordered & ordeyned that noe goods which shall come 
from London or other infected places shalbe brought 

into the citty before the same haue been fully opened & 
ayred by the space of 15 dayes in some Conuenient 

Place & this House conceiuing the Bowling greene & the 


Barne neere it behind the Lambe!”? without Lawfordes gate!*° 


to be fitting for that purpose doe refer it to Mr Hix, Mr 

Streamer, Mr Willett & Mr Tilley or any 2 of them to 

treate & agree for the same: 

Common Council Proceedings, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/1/6, p. 130 





9 February 1666 

Item paid Mr John Gwine by order of the Mayor & Aldermen 30s for his paine takeing in 
Lookeing after the Guardes at Redcliffe Backes — £1 10s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 46 


9 February 1666 

Item paid Christopher Seward by order of the Mayor & Aldermen 30£ for soe much deliuered 
Captain John Bradway at two Severall Payments by Sewardes order & was for soe much 
disburst for proclamations for putting downe St Pauls faire as per said order dated 25 January 
last & Mr Bradways receipts appears — £30 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 46 





129 “the Lambe’: The Lamb Inn: a long-lasting and major hostelry just outside of Lawford’s Gate, on what is now 
Lamb Street. 
130 “| awfordes gate’: Lawford’s Gate. This marked the entrance to the city from the London Road. 
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12 February 1666 

Item paid William Hitchens for 7 days & nights watching the Londoners goods in the Artillery 
house!?! at 18d day & night!*? — 10s 6d whereof received of the Londoners 9s. 6 d soe I charge 
here but Is. — 1s!°3 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 47 


14 February 1666 

Item paid Nicholas Shuter & Thomas Keene Marshalls 4£ by order of the house for their 
attendance on the Guardes — £4 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 47 


20 February 1666 

Item paid Major!** Richard Streamer by order of the Mayor & Aldermen 6s 8d for Deale 
boards towardes the Erecting of the Guardes in Severall places about the Citty as per said order 
— £6 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 47 


24 February 1666 

Item paid Richard Hopkins Marshall 40s by order of the house for his attendance about the 
Guardes — £2 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 47 


6 March 1666!'*° 

It is this day Resolued, that by reason of the almost totall abatement of the Plague 
in London & other places, through the great mercy of God, that the Guardes about 
the Citty be taken of :/: 

Common Council Proceedings, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/I1/6, p. 133 
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31 “Artillery House’. The Council Minutes for 6 February had suggested that the Londoner’s goods should be 
quarantined in or near the bowling Green behind the Lamb Inn just outside of Lawford’s Gate. (see above). It 
seems likely that the ‘Artillery House’ was in this area. 

>? Tt was standard practice in the seventeenth century for goods to be quarantined as well as people to prevent the 
spread of Plague. See the CCP entry for 6 February 1666 for a discussion of this. 

33 The London carriers were required to pay most of the quarantine costs for their goods. It seems from this entry 
that Hitchens had retained the fees and that these had mostly covered his own costs. So The City Council only 
had to pay 1s. more. 

34 Richard Streamer was an alderman of the city. The use of ‘Major’ suggests he led one of the trained bands. 

35 Thanks to Andrew Wells for spotting this entry. 
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12 March 1666 

Item paid Arthur Hollester 20s by order of the Mayor & Aldermen for his Extraordinary pains 
in attending the Guards & paying for fire & Candles — £1 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 47 


17 March 1666 

Item paid John Little by order of the Mayor & Aldermen 51s 4d for fire & Candles for the 
horse guards — £2 11s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 47 


31 March 1666 

Item paid the Mayor & Sheriffes & Sarjantes 20£ by order of the house for theire pains about 
the Guardes in the time of the Sickness in London & other places as per said order & receipts 
Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 48 


31 March 1666 

Item paid Arthur Hollester 5s 8d % for soe much disburst for provision for the wards men!°° 
that went one to the Pesthouse — 5s 82d 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 48 


3 April 1666 

Whereas upon the Present Infeccion within this Citty many persons 
and Families are likely to withdraw themselves into the Country 
and in this time of great necessity as well the poore as other 
Publique occations may want the Assistance & Reliefe of such 

as shalbe soe absent: It is ordered & agreed that noe 

Inhabitant whatsoeuer shall withdraw themselves or 

Family into the Country, unless they first give such 

Security is mr Mayor shall approue of for defraying 

of all Taxes for the Poore and all other publique 

Aydes, Assessmentts & chardges, as themselves & Houses are 

or shalbe lyable onto & that this Act be published by 

the Bellman,!*’ And the churchewardens, overseers & aldermen 

of each parish are to take particular Notice thereof & to 

give an account to Mr Mayor of such as shal soe 

withdraw themselves :/ 

Common Council Proceedings, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/I/6, p. 134 





136 “wards men’: Normally, watchmen who were responsible for prisoners. In this context, these may have been 
payments to those who had conducted infected people to the Pest House, or guards posted at the Pest House. 

137 ‘the Bellman’: the town crier, responsible for reading out Proclamations and public orders before key public 
spaces, such as the High Cross in the centre of the city. 
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3 April 1666, continues... 

For the Releife & mayntenance of the Poore Infected with the Plague 
within this citty: It is this day resolued & agreed, that one 

monethes Contribucion or Tax be forthwith rated & levyed 

on the lands, Houses, tenements & Inhabitants within this citty in 

that proportion & according to the same manner & forme as one 
Monethes Rate is made & gathered for the Royall Ayde!** 

within the same & that Mr Mayer & Aldermen his Majesties Justices 
of the Peace of this Citty doe speedily issue out their warrantes 

for collecting thereof & that all such summ & summes of mony which 





138 “Royal Ayde’: The Royal Aid. This was the name for an extraordinary finance bill passed by Parliament in 
November 1664 to assist Charles II in his prosecution of the Second Anglo-Dutch War (1664-6) 'Charles I, 1664 
& 1665: An Act for granting a Royall Ayd unto the Kings Majestie of Twenty fower hundred threescore and 
seaventeene thousand and five hundred Pounds to be raised leavyed and paid in the space of Three Yeares.', in 
Statutes of the Realm, Volume 5, 1628-80, ed. John Raithby (s.1, 1819), pp. 525-552. The logic of the City 
Council’s position was presumably that they had recently carried out the assessment for the Royal Aid, 
determining how much each citizen should pay. So it made sense to simply apply the same rate for contributions 
towards the relief of the infected poor, who would have been ‘locked up’ in their houses for six weeks and unable 
to earn money in that time. 
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shalbe so leuied & payed for the Relief of the Infected Poor 

be payed to Mr Sheriffes, who are hereby Nominated Tresurers & 

from time to time to issue out the same for the purposes aforesaid 
according to the orders & direccions of Mr Mayor: 

Common Council Proceedings, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/I/6, p. 134 
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7 April 1666 

Item paid Mr William Crabb Sheriffe by the verball order of the Mayor & Aldermen in the 
Tolzie!*’ 20£ to be distributed towards the Releife of the poore infected which was ordered to 
be repaid out of the first money collected for that use but as yet never repaid — £20 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 50 


18 April 1666 

Item paid Alexander Tompson Churchwarden of St Leonards 5s 3d for a Months taxes one the 
Old Jury'*° towards the Releife of the poore infected — 5s 3d. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 50 


24 April 1666 

That the orders touching the infeccion now in this Citty 

made by the Maior and Aldermen be confirmed — 

and likewise the Rate layd upon the Inhabitants for 

the releife of the poore infected — 

Courts of Quarter Sessions, Bristol Archives, JQS/MA/, fo. 72r. 


11 June 1666 

Whereas Several persons Inhabitants have 
refused to pay their rates assessed upon 

them for the releife of the poore infected 

It is ordered that the moneys assessed upon such 
persons soe refusing be levyed by distresse and 
sale of their goodes, & if noe distresse to be had 
then such person to be bound over to answer 

att the next Sessions; & that the Collectores upon 
neglect of their duty by likewishe bound over — 
Courts of Quarter Sessions, Bristol Archives, JQS/M/, fo. 72v. 


13 June 1666 

Item paid Thomas Everett!*! Collecter 9s 8d for a months pay out of the Kinges rentes in the 
Castle towards the Releiffe of the poore infected — 9s. 8d. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 51 


19 June 1666 

Wheras the Right Honourable the Lords of his majesties most Honourable 
Privy Councell by order & direcion from his majesty haue 

agreed upon certayne orders for preuenting of the Infection 

of the Plague!*? & have Injoyned the same orders to be putt 

in Execucion and to be duely observed; It is therefore 

Enacted & ordayned by the Maior, Aldermen & Common Councell 

that the sayd orders be forthwith putt in execucion & duely 

obserued with in this Citty & Liberties thereof & that the same 





139 <Tolzie’: The Tolsey Court on Corn Street, Bristol. This was where much of the City’s business was conducted. 
40 “Old Jury’: Old Jewry. This was the site of Bristol’s medieval Jewish community up till the time of their 
expulsion from England in 1290. Now Nelson Street and its immediate surroundings. 

‘41 Thomas Everard (Everatt, Everett) occupied a property of 3 hearths on Wine Street in 1662: Leech, Hearth 
Tax, 162. 

2 Rules and orders...for prevention of the spreading of the infection of the plague (London, 1666). 
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orders be published in the Cross,'*? St Thomas Pipe,'** the 

Key!* & churches of this Citty & It is further ordayned 

that all officers & other persons imployed in that service 

doe duely obserue the sayd orders & see them duely putt 

in Execucion as they tender obedience to his majesty & his 

hares!*° & doe also tender!*’ the Preseruation of this City 

& will answer the contrary at their uttermost perils: 

Common Council Proceedings, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/I1/6, p. 136 
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19 June 1666, continues... 

Whereas the Infeccion of the Plague still continues & there being 
a Feare of the Increase thereof & of the Necessities of the 

Poore Infected, It is agreed that if the same sad occation be 
Remayning, that another monethes Contribucion in proportion 
according to the Royall Ayde or the summ of Foure hundred 
Poundes be Rated & leuyed!** on the Lands, tenements, houses 
& Inhabitants of this citty for the Reliefe of the Poore 

Infected according to such Rules & proportions as the sayd 
Royall Ayde is or otherwise as the Mayor & Aldermen his 





'43 The Cross: the High Cross in the centre of the city. 

14 St Thomas Pipe: a water pipe outlet near St Thomas Church. 

5 The Key: i.e. the Key Pipe. One of the chief water pipe outlets, at the head of the Quay. 
M46 Hares: heirs. 

'47 ‘tender’: in this sense ‘to have a tender regard for’, OED. 

148 This seems to imply that the tax at this point amounted to £400 per month. 
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Majesties Justices of the Peace of the Citty & the members of the 
House that have been Sheriffes!*° shall thinke fitt: 
Common Council Proceedings, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/I1/6, p. 136 
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20 June 1666 

Whereas the Maior and Aldermen his Majesties Justices of 

the peace have received Certen orders for the preventing 

of the infeccion of the Plague from the Lords of 

his Majesties most honourable Privy Counsell and have injoyned 
the same orders to be put in execucion. It is - 

ordered by this Court that the said orders be forthwith 

putt in execucion and that the same orders be - 

published at the High Crosse, St Thomas Pipe 

Key Pipe and the Castle — 

Courts of Quarter Sessions, Bristol Archives, JQS/MA/, fo. 73r. 





1% Tn other words, the group would include any member of Council who had previously served as one of the city’s 
sheriffs. Each year two members of the Council served in this role, with the appointment normally being for a 


single year. 
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20 June 1666 

Whereas the seaverall!*° Inhabitants of this Citty have bin duly 
assessed for the releife of the poore infected an the 

same have bin confirmed in Session according to the Statute 

It is ordered by this Court that if any of the persons soe 

rated shall refuse to pay the same that he be apprehended 

& bound over with suretyes to answere the same at this 

Court of Sessions & in the meane tyme to be of the 

good behavid — 

Courts of Quarter Sessions, Bristol Archives, JQS/M/4, fo. 73r. 





7 July 1666 

Item paid Elizabeth Evans hallier'*! 24s. by order of the Mayor & Aldermen for halling Timber 
to the Pesthouses — £1 4s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 53 
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150 Reading uncertain. 
15! ‘hallier’: haulier. Someone employed to haul materials. In Bristol this was typically done using sleds, rather 
than carts. 
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10 July 1666!” 
An indictment! found against Robert Burkett!>* Baker 
for baking a dogg in a py!» and giveing it to severall persons 


to eat, upon certen informacion to this Court 

that the persons who eate of the same are not att 
all hurt by it and upon Burketts confession 

& submission This Court doth order his dischardge 
paying the fine of forty shillings 
Courts of Quarter Sessions, Bristol Archives, JQS/MA, fo. 74v. 


_ 156 





13 July 1666 

Item paid the Keeper of Bridewell by order of the Mayor & Aldermen 36s for fire & Candles 
for the Guards as per said order — £1 16s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 53 





'52 Th the manuscript heading ‘1667’ is written. This must be a slip on the clerk’s part, given that the same heading 
indicates that the year was 18 Charles II (30 Jan 1666 — 29 Jan 1667) and the mayor was John Willoughby (served 
29 Sept 1665 — 29 Sept 1666). The court sessions before and after this session are dated July 1666 and 8 August 
1666. 

'53 Indictment: a formal accusation. 

'54 Robert Burkett is recorded as holding a property on the east side of Temple Street with one oven, Leech, Hearth 
Tax, pp. 153, 233. 

155 ‘py’: pie. 

156 On the face of it, this prosecution has nothing to do with Plague. However, it may be connected to the Plague 
orders. These had recently been revised, with the Court of Quarter Sessions instructing on 20 June 1666 that the 
revised orders be published at sites around the city: Bristol Archives, JQS/M/4, fo. 73r. (see above). Article 8 of 
the revised orders confirmed ‘That no Swine, Dogs, Cats, or tame pigeons be permitted to pas up and down streets, 
or from house to house, in places Infected.’: Rules and Orders...for prevention of the spreading of the Infection 
of the PLAGUE’ (London, 1666). Such orders had long been used to justify the mass culling of stray dogs: Mark 
Jenner, ‘The great dog massacre’ in William G. Naphy and Penny Roberts (eds.), Fear in Early Modern Society 
(Manchester University Press, 1997), pp. 44-61. A surfeit of fresh dog meat in the city, at time when supplies of 
meat into are likely to have been disrupted by the outbreak, may have persuaded Robert Burket to use meat from 
dogs in his pies. 
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16 July 1666 

Whereas there is a Common Ditch running from the Old Markett in the 

Back Lane!’ and downe to the Read Crosse!>* in the parish of St Phillip being 
filled with order garbidg!*° and other filfth running out of seuerall 

goutes!® of the Person hereafter mencioned to the great annoyance of 

the Inhabitantes and Passengers!*! thereabout and very dangerous 

in these times of Infeccion of the plague within this Citie for preventing 
whereof It is ordered that William Francklyn'® John Hooke!® Benjamin Fleetwood!™ 
John Llewellin Richard Cause Thomas Roach William Finch John Low 
William Pople Thomas Sweet & John Peterson whoe have their 

Seuerall Goutes soe running into the said Ditch aforesaid doe 

forthwith at their owne chardges cleanse and arch the said ditch 

over for soe much of the said ditch as Lyes before their ground 

and for that the said John Hooke and William Francklin have beene 

the Cheifest occasion of the Stoppeng up the said Gout It is 

Likewise Ordered that the said John Hooke and William Francklyn shall 
betwixt them bare a Purter!® part of the all the said chardges 

Courts of Quarter Sessions, Bristol Archives, JQS/M/, fo. 73v. 


7 August 1666 

The Report of the citty Auditors!®© of the 26" June 1666 this 
day made representing their opinions for the allowance of 
Seauenty Fiue poundes, Fiue shillings to Mr Streamer in 
Recompence of the losses he Susteyned by Reason the 
Fayre of St James!®’ was not held upon the Peticion of 

the citty in Regard of the sickness, this House doth 

approue of the same Allowance & doe order that the 
Chamberlayne doe forthwith pay the sayd summ of £75 

5s to the sayd Mr Streamer accordingly :/: 

Common Council Proceedings, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/I/6, p. 137 





57 Back Lane, later Jacob Street, south of Old Market. 

58 Redcross Street was in St James Ward, in the parish of St Philip & St Jacob, north of Old Market. 

» ‘order garbidg’ — ordure garbage. 

© soutes — gouts. Covered drains or culverts. 

61 ‘Passengers’ — ‘A person who passes by or through a place; a traveller, esp. a traveller on foot’, OED. 

© William Franklin is recorded as having a property in Old Market, within the gate: Leech, Hearth Tax, pp. 194, 
261. 

63 John Hooke is recorded as having a property in Old Market, within the gate: Leech, Hearth Tax, p. 261. 

°4 Benjamin Fleetwood is recorded as having a property in Old Market, Leech, Hearth Tax, pp. 194, 263. 

6 ‘Purter part’ — parter part or part part. In this sense, the implication was presumably that Hooke and Francklyn 
were to pay half the cost of the work between them. 

6 ‘the city Auditors’: presumably a reference to the Chamberlain. 

°7 St James Fair: Bristol’s main fair, held in city around 25 July. 
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7 August 1666 

It is condiscended & agreed unto, that one Monethes Contribucion more for the 
Releife of the Infected be Raysed & imposed on the Citty in that manner, 
methode & Proportion as the Former & that Mr Mayor & Aldermen be desired 
to issue out their Warrants for the Leuying & collecting of the same 
accordingly: 

Common Council Proceedings, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/1/6, p. 139 
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8 August 1666 

This Court doth confirme the rates made by maior Aldermen 
& Common Councell for the releife of the now poore infected 
& doe order the same to be collected as the Statute in that 

case directs — 

Courts of Quarter Sessions, Bristol Archives, JQS/MA, fo. 75r. 
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22 September 1666 

Item paid for the Afternoones Provission for the Mayor & Mayor Ellect & the Aldermen & 
Sherriffs when they went to view the Shearstons!®8 — £5 2s. 10d. 

Note — That this yeare they did not Ride in the morning to the Receipt House!® by Reason of 
the Pesthouses in the way / [no charge]! 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 54 
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24 September 1666 

Item paid Thomas Wasberow 5s. 3d. for a Months pay for the Old Jury & Mr Whartons 
Sellar’! towards the Releife of the poore infected — 5s. 3d. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/35, fo. 54 


11 December 1666 

Item paid Arthur Hollester 7s. 2d. for soe much by him disburst when the fire was at the 
Tolzie & at the Lambe!” as per his note — 7s. 2d. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/36, fo. 45 





168 “Shearstons’: shire-stones, the boundary stones that marked the border of the county of Bristol. 

169 ‘the Receipt House’. Presumably a reference to ‘The Conduit House’: the medieval stone building at the head 
of the Quay Pipe which acted as a collecting point for the most important conduit supplying water to Bristol. One 
meaning of ‘receipt’ was ‘A receptacle for water; a basin or other part of a fountain; a water-pit or reservoir.’ 
(OED). The Conduit House was sited at the furthest inland point of the County and was the only building in the 
county that was beyond the Forlorn Hope Estate. See John Rocque’s plan, section 3. 

170 These two entries reflect payments associated with a civic ritual to mark the transfer of office from one mayor 
to the next. This was the annual perambulation of the county boundary stones (shirestones) to check that they 
were all in order, while also symbolically claiming and defining the county. In Bristol, mayors were elected to 
office on 15 September and took office at Michaelmas (29 September). The civic party had seemingly intended 
to out to travel out to the furthest inland point of the county in the morning: the Receipt House (Conduit House). 
However, the party decided to skip the visit to the Receipt House, since this would have required them to pass by 
the Pest Houses. As John Rocque’s 1743 plan of Bristol shows (above), the route to the cistern passed along a 
lane that ran through the Forlorn Hope Estate, following the line of the Quay Pipe (see). The plan also shows that 
four of the shire-stones, were on the edges of the Forlorn Hope Estate — on its northwest and southeast edges. If 
the civic party had wished to check all the stones they would have had to pass within a hundred metres of the 
Forlorn Hope House on both the outward and return journey. At this time, the pesthouse would almost certainly 
have had infected people in it. On 23 September 1667, there was similar excursion to ‘viewe the Shearstones’ by 
the current and elected civic officers. On that occasion there was no mention of the pesthouse: Bristol Archives, 
F/Au/1/36, fo. 53. 

1 Sellar: ‘cellar’. 

172 *T ambe’: another reference to The Lamb Inn, outside Lawford’s Gate. Given the earlier payments to Hollester 
for supplying the watch fires around the city, it seems probable that this was another payment relating to the watch 
fires kept during the Plague. 
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12 December 1666 

Item allowed John Bide!”? Millward!” 23s. 6d. for 6 Months Taxes for his rent & two 
Months Taxes for the poore infected'”> — £1 3s. 6d. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/36, fo. 45 


15 January 1667 

Whereas there is due to Thomas Wickham Carpenter the summe of Fifty pounds 
for worke done about the pesthouses in the time of the late Infection according 
to a note figured by the Maior and Aldermen dated the one and twentieth of 
July last. It is ordered (that seing there is not soe much mony in Cash of 

the asessmentis for the Infected sick sufficient to discharge the same) that the 
Chamberlin doe forthwith disburse the said summe of Fifty pounds and pay and 
satisfie the said Thomas Wickham accordingly and the Chamberlin to be - 
Reimbursed out of the said Asessmentis which are in arreare and uncollected 
Common Council Proceedings, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/1/6, p. 150 
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13 «John Bide and his wife and one child’ were living on ‘The Weare’ in the ‘poll tax’ return for 1666: Elizabeth 
Ralph, ‘A Bristol Poll-tax, 1666’, Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, Vol. 
61 (1939), p. 186. 

74 Millward: a miller. 

‘5 Presumably a reference to the duty that John Bide was meant to pay towards the account for the poor infected. 
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15 January 1667 

Whereas there is arrears due to Mr John Dunbarr!”° for his late Services at the 
Pesthouses, during the time of the late Infection. It is ordered that upon his 

note to be signed by the Maior and Aldermen, the Chamberlin doe forthwith pay 
to him the said John Dumbarr such summe and summes of mony as the 

Maior and Aldermen shall allow of to be due and the Chamberlin is to be 
Reimbursed out of the Assessments which are in arreare & uncollected!”’ 
Common Council Proceedings, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/1/6, p. 150 
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176 John Dunbarr of Tower Lane in Holy Trinity Ward, Bristol, is recorded in the 1668 Hearth Tax as occupying 
a property with three hearths: Leech, Bristol Hearth Tax, pp. 244, 283. ‘Doctor Dunbarr’ later appears in the 
Michaelmas 1670 Hearth Tax, in Holy Trinity Ward with a property with one hearth, p. 120. This was almost 
certainly the same man, recorded as Doctor ‘Dunball’ said to have a property on the east side of Broad Street, 
Holy Trinity ward, in the Bristol version of the same record. This is because in both records the individual was 
listed after Thomas Benson of 4 hearths and before William Dangerfeild of 1 hearth: Leech et al., Bristol Hearth 
Tax, Appendix CD; Bristol Archives, F/Tax/A/I/a ff..87v. John Dunbarr and his wife, Elizabeth, subsequently 
took on eight apprentices who trained as surgeons under him. These were: Henry Hunt, (freed as apprentice 26 
April 1681), Thomas Henton (apprenticed 5 July 1671), George Broadbelt (apprenticed 10 Dec. 1674), Amos 
Kitching (apprenticed 19 Feb. 1678), Walter Massey (apprentice turned over to Dunbarr 14 Nov. 1678), Jacobus 
Meaden (apprenticed 23 Sept. 1679), George Browne (apprentice turned over to Dunbarr 22 Nov. 1679) and 
William Wickham (apprenticed 8 Jan 1683). Information received from Jonathan Barry. A 1683 will indicates 
that Dr Dunbarr then held tenure of a property on Madgalen Lane in St Michael’s parish (now Upper Maudlin 
Street): ‘Will of Edward Terrill’ made 25 September 1683: PROB 11/379/472. John Dunbarr of Bristol, surgeon, 
made his will on 10 September 1685, leaving everything to his ‘dear and loving wife Elizabeth’: TNA, PROB 
11.379/472. ‘John Dunbarr of St Michaels parrish’ was buried in the parish of St John the Baptist on 15 September 
1685: Bristol Archives: P.St JB/R/1/b. This was in the same parish in which ‘Roger son of John Dunbar’ had been 
buried on 26 September 1668: Bristol Archives: P.St JB/R/1/b. All the archival references to John Dunbarr after 
1667 were provided by Professor Barry. 

17 ‘arreare & uncollected’. The entry indicates that Dunbarr was to be paid immediately by the Chamberlain, even 
though the necessary account was in arrears and had no money left in it. The Chamberlain’s account would be 
reimbursed from outstanding taxes owed by citizens who had not yet fully paid their share of the special duty 
levied from 3 April 1666 to provide relief to the infected poor. 
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15 January 1667, continues... 

Upon the petition of John Dunbarr this day read requesting the Freedome of the City 
for his late faithfull service at the Pesthouse in the time of Infection to the greate - 
hazard of his life; It is this day ordered that for the reasons aforesaid the said John 
Dunbarr shall have the Freedome of the Citty granted him & the Chamberlin is hereby 
authorised to admitt him into the liberties of the Citty accordingly/ 

Common Council Proceedings, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/1/6, p. 150 


178 





24 January 1667 

Item paid Mr John Dunbar by order of the Mayor & Aldermen x€£ in parte of what due to him 
for his attendance upon the poore infected at the Pesthouses in the late time of infection as 
per his Receipt on said order!” — £10 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/36, fo. 47 











8 Freedom of the City made an individual a full burgess. Among other things, this allowed John Dunbarr to 
operate a business in the city, recruit apprentices and vote in civic elections. Most people acquired their freedom 
as a result of inheritance (their father was a burgess), marriage, or the completion of an apprenticeship at a cost 
of 3s. 4d. While it was possible to purchase the Freedom, it was expensive. For instance, in this year Audrey 
Morrice yeoman was granted freedom in return for paying a ‘fine’ of £10 in addition to the ordinary fee of 3s. 
4d., Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/36, fo. 39. The attraction of this reward, from the City Council’s point of view, was 
that it cost Bristol nothing. It may also have been hoped that, if Dunbarr stayed in Bristol, his services could be 
called on again if there were further Plague outbreaks. 

179 This entry records the payment agreed by the City Council on 15 January 1667 and recorded in the Common 
Council Proceedings (see above). 
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26 February 1667 

Whereas there is due to Mr Thomas Godman Baker the summe of Seven 

pounds, three shillings and two pence for bread furnished by him for the 

use of the pesthouses and people therein in the time of the late — 

Infection, according to a noate signed by Mr Maior and Alderman Willoughby 
dated the Eighth of December last 1666, and thereunto annexed; It is — 

ordered that the Chamberlin doe forthwith disburse the said summe of seven pounds 
three shillings and two pence and pay and satisfie the same to the said Mr 

Godman accordingly and the Chamberlin to be reimbursed out of the — 
Assessments which are in arreare and uncollected of the late Infected 


people 
Common Council Proceedings, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/1/6, p. 154 





26 February 1667 

It is ordered that the accounts for the Infected people!*° be preserved, and Alderman 
Willoughby be desired to see the same finished and the arrears collected 

Common Council Proceedings, Bristol Archives M/BCC/CCP/I/6, p. 157 


> 


4 April 1667 

Item paid John Ifield by order of the Mayor 18d for watching at a house behind St Stevens 
Church shut up on suspition of the Sicknesse — Is. 6d. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/36, fo. 49 












180 The ‘accounts for the Infected people’: the accounts of monies collected for the relief of the infected and the 
expenditures made on the account. John Willoughby had been mayor in the year commencing 29 September 1665 
and would thus have had ultimate responsibility for the monies collected and disbursed that year. The account do 
not appear to have survived. The shift in the language used (‘infected people’ rather than ‘infected poor’) may 
reflect the fact that the Pesthouse was no longer just for the poor. 
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Great Plague of 1665-6 in Bristol 


18 April 1667 

Item paid Doctor James Harding!®! & Mr John Dunbar by order 10£ in parte of 44£ ordered 
said Dunbar for his service at the Pesthouse — £10 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/36, fo. 49 





5 June 1667 

Item more paid Dr James Harding & Mr John Dunbarr 14£ in parte of 44£ Ordered said 
Dunbarr for his service at the Pesthouses — £14!*? 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/36, fo. 50 





12 June 1667 

Item paid Symon Tovey!*® by order of the Mayor & Aldermen 18s for soe much by him 
disburst for Taxes Layd upon the Pesthouse lease — 18s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/36, fo. 50 





'81 The reason why doctor James Harding is included in this and later payments is unclear, given that the CCP 
entry of 15 January and the Mayor’s Audit Book entry of 24 January did not mention Dr Harding. However, it is 
possible that James Harding had assisted Dunbarr during the Plague outbreak. James Harding, physician of Castle 
Precincts, acted as a bondsman on 8 September 1669: Elizabeth Ralph (ed.), Marriage Bonds for the Diocese of 
Bristol Excluding the Archdeaconry of Dorset, vol. 1 1637-1700 (Bristol & Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society, Records Section, vol.1, 1952), p.70. A 1675 Quarter Session’s order found against James Harding, 
‘Professor of Physick’ (a physician), late of castle precincts. It was said that Harding had stripped his wife Mary 
of her dowry of £400 and gone overseas. He had absented himself sundry times in the previous six years, leaving 
Mary destitute: Bristol Archives, Quarter Sessions Minute Book, 1672-1681, JQS/M/,5 fo. 106v. ‘James Harding 
phisician’ is recorded as a subscriber to the Free Society of Traders in Pennsylvania in 1682: Anon, ‘Free Society 
of Traders in Pennsylvania’ The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, vol. 11, no. 2 (Jul., 1887), pp. 








178. All information on James Harding supplied by Jonathan Barry. 

182 This is third payment to John Dunbarr, following payments of £10 on 24 January and 18 April. The total 
payments to this date amounted to £34 out of the £44 owed. There appears to be no record of the remaining £10 
in this book, or the Mayor’s Audit Book for 1667-8. 

183 Simon Tovey occupied a property of 2 hearths in Broadmead in 1662, Leech, Hearth Tax, p. 181. 
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Great Plague of 1665-6 in Bristol 


22 July 1667 

Item paid Thomas Shuter!** Apothecary 9£ by order of the Mayor & Aldermen being for 
necessaryes furnished for the Pesthouses — £9 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/36, fo. 52 
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26 July 1667 





Item paid George Dwoyte Innholder!® 45£ by soe much delivered Mr John Knight junior for 
his Account by order of the Mayor & Aldermen & is for a years rent for his Ground & house 
made use of for the poore infected in the time of the Plague — £45 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/36, fo. 52 





9 August 1667 

Item paid Mr Thomas Godman (Senior)!*° by order of the house vii€ iiis iid being for Bread 
delivered for the use of the People in the Pesthouses in the time of the Plague — £7 3s. 2d. 
Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/36, fo. 53 








'84 Thomas Shuter was apprenticed in Bristol to Richard Hart, apothecary, 11 September 1635 and made a freeman 
of the city, based on his completed apprenticeship, 30 March 1654. Four children of Thomas Shuter, apothecary, 
and his wife, Mary, were baptised at St John the Baptist, 1655-1664. Mary was buried at St John the Baptist, 10 
March 1666 and Thomas, 12 April 1671: Bristol Archives, P/ST/JB/R/1/a. The will of Thomas Shuter of St Johns, 
apothecary, was proved 9 May 1671: The National Archives, PROB 11/336/39. Thomas Shuter, apothecary, took 
on at least four apprentices during the later 1650s and 1660s. All information on Thomas Shuter supplied by 
Jonathan Barry. A Thomas Shutter (alias Suiter) occupied a property of 2 hearths on Christmas Street in 1662. In 
1668 his Christmas Street property is said to have 7 hearths: Leech, Hearth Tax, p. 173 n. 218, p. 242 n. 486, p. 
282. Given that the father of Thomas Shutter, apothecary, was also called Thomas and lived in Bristol, it is 
uncertain which Thomas occupied the Christmas Street property. 

'85 George Dwight is recorded as living on Wine Street in 1666: Elizabeth Ralph, ‘A Bristol Poll-tax, 1666’, 
Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, Vol. 61 (1939), p. 180. This is 
presumably the property of 15 hearths he was occupying in 1668. The property was an inn, located near the 
boundary of Peter Street and Wine Street: Leech et al., Bristol Hearth Tax, p. 227, n. 300, p. 311. “George Dwight 
Forlorn Hope’ is also listed in a separate 1668 hearth tax entry among miscellaneous properties including garden 
houses in St James Ward, where the Forlorn Hope Estate was located: Leech, Bristol Hearth Tax, p. 268. The 
number of hearths attached to the Forlorn Hope property is not recorded. It seems possible Dwight was the owner 
of Forlorn Hope House and the associated estate, with ‘Mr Butcher’, being a lessee. An annual rent of £45 for the 
whole estate seems plausible, given that in the 1690s the Forlorn Hope Estate was let for an annual rent of £28: 
Manchee, Bristol Charities, vol. 2, p. 180. Dwight may have demanded more in 1665-6 on the grounds that turning 
the property into a pesthouse may have impacted on its subsequent rental value. 

186 Thomas Godwin, baker, leased 56 Broad Street in 1649: Leech, Topography, p. 33. Godwin still occupied this 
property of three hearths in 1662 and 1668: Leech et al., Bristol Hearth Tax, p. 184, n. 322, p. 242. 

173. 
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Great Plague of 1665-6 in Bristol 


23 August 1667 
Item paid Mr Thomas Wall Bookesellar!®’ by Order of the Mayor & Aldermen 45s. for 
Printed Orders & Bills of Mortallitie — £2 5s. 


Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/36, fo. 53 





30 November 1667 

Item paid Robert Bondenham!** Saylemaker by Order of the Mayor & Aldermen 4£ for 3 
Sayles delivered the 2” of May 1666 to Cover the Hutts at the Pesthouses — £4 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/37, fo. 45 





18 February 1668 

Item paid Mr John Dunbar by order of the Mayor & Aldermen 30s for his care & paines in 
lookeing after one Thomas Jonsey supposed to be infected with the Plague — 10s. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/37, fo. 48 





28 September 1668 

Item paid & allowed Mr John Lloyd!*? late Sheriffe ii£ xviiis xd by order of the Mayor & 
Aldermen for soe much due to him upon the Ballance of this Account for the poore infected 
in the time of his Sheriffaltie as by his Account & said order appears — £2 18s. 10d. 

Bristol Archives, F/Au/1/37, fo. 55 








187 Thomas Wall the bookseller had a shop on Corn Street next to the Council House: Leech et al., Bristol Hearth 
Tax, p. 52. 

188 Robert Bodenham occupied a property with 6 hearths in St Stephen’s parish in 1662. This is presumably the 
Robert Bodman in a property of 6 hearths located on the Quay in St Stephen’s ward in 1668: Leech et al., Bristol 
Hearth Tax, pp. 166, 207, n.87. 

189 John Lloyd was one of the sheriffs in the year commencing 29 September 1666. The entry indicates that a year 
after the end of his office he was recompensed for arrears on the account he had formerly kept for the poor infected. 
The entry does not necessarily imply that payments were still being made to poor ‘locked up’ people after October 
1666. The Mayor’s Audits indicate ongoing payments associated with the Plague well after the outbreak had 
ended. 
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